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A New War Edition with New Material jol 


COMPANY DUTIES: A Checkliss 9! 
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The first edition of Company Duties: A Checklist was An 
. | eagerly received, proving the need for a simple checklist of 
ing the “housekeeping” duties every company or similar unit has. sole 
| Now it has been completely revised for wartime with new 0 
sections added. W 
Order copies for every noncom in your unit today. er 
1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each The 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each ae 
| i 51 or more copies: 17¢ each not 
a b 
i, NAASAASASAIASN A PAA ul 
HY be | 
Newly Revised and Bigger Than Ever — 
. me. 
KEEP ’EM ROLLING — 
A DRIVER’S HANDBOOK Jou 
This unusual guidebook for Army Drivers meshed with 
thousands of drivers in its first edition. Now it’s been re- mo 
written with much new and valuable material and more of — 
those earthy cartoons that pull the driver into the meat of A 
the book. | 
KEEP ’EM ROLLING will help you solve your motor 
vehicle problems. Order copies for every driver in your unit vol 
today. — 
1to 10 copies: 50¢ each 
| l 11 to 50 copies: 40¢ each fro 
} 51 or more copies: 34¢ each es 
| CO} 
| 
. 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL the 
The Infantry Association's Magazine for Fighting Men oY 
| 1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. €. T 
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Thanks to the Army Postal Service The INFANTRY 


JOURNAL can assure its subscribers that their Journals 





will be delivered to them wherever the APO functions. 


—— 


And that means every place on earth where American 


7 


soldiers are stationed and fighting. 


 ———_~, 


We think that this is one of the finest announcements 


The JOURNAL has ever been privileged to make. It 

















not only means an acknowledgment by the heavily- 


burdened Army Postal Service that The JOURNAL can 








be of help to every soldier in American uniform. It also 





means that you need not hesitate to make certain your 





Journal will continue to follow you during the critical 





months ahead. 





And if you are not now a member-subscriber this is 





your invitation to join more than 23,000 other soldiers 





from every branch of the service who have found their 
copy of The INFANTRY JOURNAL a valuable aid in 
the biggest job any of us have ever had. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL is published monthly. 
| Subscription rate: 1 year $3.00; 2 years $5.00. 
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TANK-FIGHTER 
TEAM 


By LIEUTENANT ROBERT M. GERARD 
(Formerly French Armored Force) 


This is the story of the Battle of France—not 
the story told in glittering generalities but the 
actual experiences of a young French lieutenant 
of a antitank unit. 


{This} narrative of personal experience in the 
Battle of France is magnificent . . . it is a per- 
fect example of the “little picture,” a description 
of combat as witnessed and experienced by the 


individual soldier.—The Washington Post. 


83 pages; 7 maps. 


$1.25 
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HOW THE JAP 
ARMY FIGHTS 


Here’s the book that will set you right on the 
soldiers of the “Yellow Aryans.” 


It tells how the Jap trains, how he fights, and 
what weapons he uses. 


An Infantry Journal-Penguin Book 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. - 
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Washington, D. C. 


— 

We would like to use this space to tell the story of 
“Frenchy,” a one-time private first class with General 
Wainwright's artillery on Bataan. But the story isn’ 
ours. All we can do is leave a hint that it’s a good stor, 
because “Frenchy” was every inch a soldier. It is only 
one among several stories we expect Colonel Milton A 
Hill to tell in our September issue. Colonel Hill is ap 
Infantryman who was serving as the Inspector General 
of the Far Eastern Forces when the Japs invaded the 
Islands and he continued in that capacity until jus 
before the collapse on Corregidor. His duties as In 
spector General during the fighting on Bataan took 
him to almost every point where Americans and Fili 
pinos were fighting. His story of things that happened 
promises to be not only informative but spirited. 

Right here we can’t resist inserting more or less 
parenthetically that Colonel Hill for many years ha: 
been The Journat’s No. | booster. His sincere belief 
in the aims of the Infantry Association and in the pro 
fessional value of The INFANTRY JoURNAL is attested 
in the roughly 1,100 member-subscribers he ha: 
brought to the Association and The Journat 

Bert Levy, or “Yank” as our English cousins know 
him, has added another chapter to his realistic advice 
to guerrillas. The new chapter is an article on “Street 
Fighting” which amplifies the material on the subject 
in his book Guerrilla Warfare. Readers will recall that 
Guerrilla Warfare appeared in The Journat. Even 
soldier and State Guardsman will want to read “Street 
Fighting.” 

Richard Gordon McCloskey will be back in Septem 
ber with suggestions for motor vehicle instructors. His 
discussion of “Wheeled-Vehicle Driver Training’ is 
one chapter out of a handbook The Journat is pu) 
lishing for motor vehicle units. As a plug for the book 
we might mention that he is the author of Keep em 
Rolling, the driver's handbook which so many Jour 
NAL readers who drive motor vehicles have found valu 
able. 

These are only a few of the good things coming up 
for September. 
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New 60-mm. Mortar Handbook 


This new edition, just off the press, is full of the latest of- 
ficial dope on the 60mm mortar. | 


iT 


It is the only compilation in print that relates exclusively | 
to the 60mm mortar and contains all of Field Manual 23-85, | 
plus a wealth of other valuable material. 


Order copies for every mortarman in your unit today. 


50c Postpaid 
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Machine Gunner’s Handbook 


More complete than ever, this new (third) edition of the 
MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK contains all of the es- 
sential material for the machine gunners in an Infantry 
Heavy-Weapons Company. 















New chapters Include— 
Signals A List of Tactical Terms 
Useful Knots 


Machine Gunnery is a complex art, but in this compila- 
tion is all of the material the individual machine gunner 
needs and in a form for ready reference. 


Order copies of MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK for 


every man in your company today. 


50c Postpaid 
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Guerrilla 
Warfare 


By BERT LEVY 


For Training in— 
STREET FIGHTING 
AMBUSHING PATROLS 
NOISELESS KILLING 
HARRYING OF LARGER FORCES 
TANK FIGHTING 


* 


“Yank” Levy has reached the conclusion that 

the answer to the fascists’ total war is the citizens’ 
total war, in which every man is a soldier. 
Half an hour after reading it quite respectable 
ladies are not infrequently seen practicing 
the back-knife thrust with the kitchen silver.— 
FLETCHER PRATT in Book-of-the-Month Club 
News. 


There are no Marquis of Queensberry rules in 
this war, says “Yank” Levy, and his Guerrilla 
Warfare shows he means it. This little paper- 
bound Penguin edition (25¢) is a manual of 
individual fighting, and its pages bristle with 
suggestions for action. “Yank” Levy is no theorist, 
he’s a practical fighter—-HARRY HANSEN in 
the New York World-Telegram. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry «Association’s 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + 
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wx the would-be soldier-author who complai: 


that he 
either can’t find time to write the articles whic! 


think 
would set the world aflame, or that the distractions 
\rmy life hinder his best literary output, we give th, 
example of CAPTAIN JAMES W. BELLAH who writes o, 


the fly so to speak. Not that Captain Bellah belongs ; 
the Air Forces—on the contrary, he is true-bluc 


Infantry 
but that his contributions are seldom recs 


: ed fron 
the same place twice and he usually writes that he hs 


written the articles at odd moments or while makin 
train trip. 


* 


In the chair of the editor of The Army Quarterly publishec 


at London, sits a veteran of forty- five years service in the 
British Army. Major GENERAL R. J. COLLINS fough; 
through the Boer War and the First World War in y hick 
he was a staff officer in France. Tours of foreign service 
saw him on duty in many corners of the Empire, includ 
ing Somaliland, Egypt, and India. In 1927-28 he com 
manded an infantry brigade and the Experimental A; 
mored Force. He retired in 1938 but was called back ; 
active duty in 1939 and for a time was Commandant of 
the Staff College at Camberley. 
* 


‘RE KNIGHT, the wife of Eric Knight, the author of T) 


Above All, is an accomplished author in her own right 
With her husband Mrs. Knight has spent a great deal of 
time in England and is well qualified to write of th 
women’s auxiliaries of the British armed forces 


* 





COLONEL A. S. NEWMAN and CAPTAIN R. H. LAWSON are 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL PAUL W. 


“Banzai 
consist of excerpts from a well-prepared sum 
mary of Japanese weapons and tactics which the t 
officers prepared. 


duty with the G-2 of an overseas division. 
Hooey” 


* 


THOMPSON Ss story of “Hi 
the Germans Took Fort Eben Emael” is a more “pop: 
lar” account of an engagement than usually comes fron 
his pen, but we think you'll find a lot of solid stuff in 
Colonel Thompson, as all our faithful readers know, :: 
an Engineer and the author of numerous Journa! 
articles as well as of two books: Modern Battle whic! 
first appeared in The Journat and What the Citix 
Should Know About the Army Engineers. 












* 


he occasional visits GARRETT UNDERHILL of Life magazine 
makes at the offices of The Journat are in the nature 0! 
an event for he almost invariably arrives weighted dow! 
with bulging briefcases and scrapbooks filled with pi 
tures of armies and their weapons. The bane of his exis 
ence are such legends under pictures as “A counterbat: 
tery on the eastern front.” His idea of a legend (and 
ours too) is one that tells what kind of a gun it is and 
why. As we understand it, his job at Life is to answer 
those questions. 
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How Many Does it Take? 


Our peacetime plans for a big war, if it came, envisaged an Army of as many as four million 
men, and more if they proved to be needed. Here in this War For the World we're passing that 
figure now, and it may be doubled or even trebled in the years of bloody fighting that probably 
lie ahead. : 

Once in a while some misled voice still speaks in terms of “small mechanical armies” and 
forces exclusively made up of airpower as adequate to defeat our millions upon millions of foes 
regain the millions of square miles already lost, and gain the other vast areas the United Nations 
may have to seize before the job of their armies is done. But most men have no longer a ques 
tion in their minds on the numbers it is going to take to win. It can’t, in fact, be stated now 
even in round figures. The best way to say it is simply “We shall have to have enough to finish 
the biggest, most desperate, meaningful task the world has known.” 

This is the only way, right now, we can think in terms of the total. And this means, in prac 
tical effect, only one thing—plans for the possible use in uniform of every man and woman who 
is not more needed on other work. 

When it comes to breaking down the armed forces into echelons and allotments for different 
kinds of troops and different grades and ranks of men and officers—organization planning— 
the same general answer must guide those who determine the strengths of particular units and 
categories. There must be enough men in every unit for it to be able to do its fighting work to 
best advantage, with due allowance for the wieldliness of the fighting team as a whole. There 
must also be adequate means of replacement—replacement not merely in numbers but in specific 
trained classes of men. For in overseas campaigning, as the First World War so plainly showed, 
losses from accident, illness, detachment, wounds, death, and capture may even require a one 
for-one replacement in a combat unit in six months time. Indeed, in all our wars of the past, 
replacement is the one great problem of war we have never adequately solved. 

One special problem of allotment that always comes up is the strength needed for the groups 
of command, the headquarters groups all the way up to include the highest headquarters in the 
field and at home. Here again the guiding word can only be “enough.” And no one can deter 
mine how many is enough but the high commanders themselves. 

For units in the field, the needs of headquarters can be generally arrived at through careful 
advance planning of tables of organization. The tendency in all such planning is to give the 
commander, as far as it can be determined in advance, the staff he will need but no more. A 
commander may find when he reaches a theater that one section of his staff is undermanned 
whereas another has more personnel than it needs, and he can adjust this as the situation de 
mands. But if he finds, as sometimes happens, that his staff as a whole can’t keep up with it 
tasks, he must bring up the men he needs from the lower units of his total force, thus weaken 
ing these all the way down, until his needs for additional staff, if permanent, can be adjusted 
from above. Our own experience and that of our Allies, however, helps avoid this by deter 
mining well in advance what the needs will be. 

But in the end, whether it’s a company headquarters or the highest command, the one basi 
of judgment is “enough”—enough personnel to keep the plans for fighting, moving, reconnoiter 
ing, communicating, feeding, and supplying abreast of the hour, even in battle—and enough 
officers and men to see that all these plans and orders of the commander are promptly and ef 
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fcient!. put into effect, this without demanding that they work so continuously and hard that 
minds .nnot stay quickened and fresh for each new task. 

The numbers as such have nothing to do with it. It is simply a matter of what it takes to 
keep t! ings moving, to keep things from getting behind, to obviate all possible delays, to win 
battles and campaigns—and in the end the War For the World. 

Thi: applies equally to the highest headquarters, the agencies that govern the different theaters 
in the ‘ield, and the whole war effort at home. Such matters as whether there are “too many 
oficers. in a given locality cannot be determined merely by counting noses or by noting the 
apparent numbers of uniforms that meet the eye. They can only be determined by finding the 
answer to one question: “Are there more than enough?” Are there more than enough for every 
activity, every agency, every office, to do today what it should accomplish today to win this war? 
Or is vital work, needing careful study and decision, piling so high that it takes days and weeks 
to get things done? Things that should get done today? Is it piling so high that key personnel 
must keep on going for seventy and eighty hours a week in a desperate endeavor to keep things 
moving onward to victory—a state of affairs that inevitably slows things down from sheer cumu- 
lative exhaustion of nerves and power to think? 

In actual campaign it is to be expected that commanders and their assistants may some- 
times have to keep going in battle for several days on end with snatches of rest. But this can 
only continue for a matter of days till rest or relief must come. A fresh division or wing goes 
in to bear the brunt while another takes rest and reorganizes. This is common to war and we've 
seen it become necessary again and again in this present war we are fighting. We've seen bat- 
tles and campaigns lost because it couldn’t be done. 

At a higher headquarters there is usually less physical strain and more comfort of existence 
than for lower ones. There may even be little chance of undergoing attack and conditions of 
life may be well-nigh normal. But there is a continuous mental pressure, particularly in the face 
of accumulating tasks on the completion of which a final success depends, which at bottom puts 
much the same type of strain on the mind as the pressure found in headquarters in the field. 
The better, more regular conditions make it possible for men to keep going long hours, with too 
little rest, for weeks and months on end. But nervous exhaustion eventually slows down the 
toughest, most enduring mental powers if heavy overwork continues. 

This is the only basis for judgment of personnel needs in war. Are there enough to do the 
work as it should be done? Does work back up so that accomplishment seems often at a stand- 
still? And if so could a greater number of assistants get more done? For in building an enormous 
army from what we had in peace there are some things that cannot be sped, things like con- 
struction and production for which there is needed an irreducible minimum of time. If there 
are more than enough for the daily tasks or the soon expected tasks, then there’s room for re- 
ducing. But if there’s a single agency of war where the work is jammed up and more workers 
can speed it along, then there’s only room for an increase of workers. This cannot be viewed as 
a whole in arbitrary fashion. It has to be determined separately for each agency and each sub- 
agency. Inspection may show that shifting is possible without increasing the total numbers. 
But the total itself means nothing if shifting brings no rapid solution. The work this War must 
see done is what measures the number of workers, whether they are fighting soldiers in the field 
or fighting soldiers and their clerical assistants at desks. 

Every man and woman in uniform and every non-uniformed helper of the armed forces is 
directly engaged in the work of this war. Numbers, of themselves, mean nothing anywhere until 
we are certain the numbers are enough. But insufficient numbers both of men and machines 
mean a loss of time, and a prolongation of the War, until there are enough. The whole risk 
lies in underestimation, not in making certain there are enough for the job to be done. 
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KED ARMY 


WEAPONS 


By 
Garrett Underhill 


lhere are reasons for Americans to be puzzled about 

Soviet Russia and her part in the war effort. Even 
though the Red Army has been doing plenty of fight 
ing, exaggerated claims and continued enemy gains 
have tended to undermine our idea of the power and 
worth of the Red fighting forces. When an official 
Moscow despatch of June 22, 1942, claims 10,000,000 
German casualties in one year of fighting on the Rus 
sian Front (the Germans lost but 7,142,550 in the 
period 1914-18 on all fronts), when the Soviet petrol 
eum expert Major General Kotov asserts that the Nazis 
have but three months’ gasoline left (statement of Sep 
tember 8 last), the average man is bound to be puzzled. 
Sufficient reassurance can’t be guaranteed by explain 
ing that such propaganda—suited though it may be to 
the USSR—is first mistakenly exported to the United 
States, and then given that extra “oomph” by Ameri 
can editors who imagine that wishful thinking will 
sell their papers. Nor does it bring the problem any 
nearer to solution even if Americans realize that the 
Russians are an Asiatic nation, with personal habits, 
national customs, and propaganda and political meth 
ods so different that it is easy for us to misunderstand 
what Russians do. 

What we need is facts. Tolerance and understand- 
ing between allies are vastly easier to build up when 
each side has a factual foundation on which it can 
securely base a feeling of confidence and admiration 
for the other. One of the best w ays to construct this 
base for sympathetic understanding and good relations 
with the Red Army is to review the hard facts con 
cerning Soviet weapons. 

Any such survey is bound to uncover the fact that, 
contrary to popular belief, Russia has a distinct ord- 


























nance tradition of her own. This tradition has persistec 


with some of the same _ technical personnel right 


through the revolution till the present day. Degtyaro 

the small-arms man whose name is coupled with se\ 
eral Russian service weapons—started work at the Tula 
Arsenal in 1891. Fedor Vasilyevich Tokarev—a Dor 


Cossack officer in the Tsar’s Army—has been tinkering 
with arms ever since he made a lock for his kid st 


sixty-three years ago. Far from hindering these men 
work, the Red régime has eliminated the emphasis onc 
given to foreign-licensed arms by Tsarist grafters w! 


got fat cuts from foreign firms. Of course, in the firs 
vears of the USSR, necessity did force the Reds to 
abroad for arms experience and design. But that was 


not true in all cases, and successive models have show! 
more and more original and purely Russian characte’ 
istics. At the same time, the Red Army is still quick ' 
pick up any foreign designs or design elements th 
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a toot. America did not adopt a 
high-velocity smokeless small 
bore magazine rifle like the 
Mosin till the 1892 Krag. Clip 
loading did not come to the 
U.S. Army till the Springfield 
of 1903. Many Americans are 
familiar with the M1891 Mosin, 
since thousands manufactured 
by Winchester, Remington, and 
New England 
were issued to American troops 
for training in 1917-18. We are 
not familiar with the 1930 mod 
ernizations, which include a 
new coarse front sight and sight 
guard, and a new rear sightleat 
with vernier scale from 200 to 
2,400 yards (for use with the 
Model 1908 cartridge of 2,820 
foot-seconds muzzle velocity 

Since the M1910 carbine, and 
the dragoon and Cossack rifles 
the latter two shorter by 2% 
inches, the first by 8% inches 
have never replaced the 48-inch 
Mosin, Americans can of course 
find fault with the Mosin’s be 
ing all of six inches longer than 
the Ml. They also can scorn 
the four-fluted needle 
with 


Westinghouse 


bayonet 
screwdriver tip and the 
lack of a bayonet scabbard. But 
they cannot ignore the tremen 
dous Russian lead in the spon 
sorship of mass rifle training. 
Both as a premilitary and as a 
guerrilla measure, this rifle pro 
gram has been so_ intensified 
since 








1929 that tens of thou 

















want they seem promising. Whatever designs they 
choose, no one can deny that their ideas, like those of 
the Imperial Army, tend to be most progressive. 

lhe rifles used by the Red Army furnish ample proof 
of both Imperial and Red forward- thinking policy. The 
basic rifle is the Model 1891/1930. This bolt-action 
9%.9-pound arm was selected by an 1883 small-arms 
committee, and in final form was a native design by 
Sergey Ivanovitch Mosin into which was incorporated 
the feed and clip-loading system of the Nagant—a com- 
peting Belgian rifle. Accepted in 1891, the Mosin’s 
frst production deliveries were made from the French 
Chatellerault Arsenal in 1892-93. As completed, the 
rile had the present five-round Lee magazine and cali 
ber of 7.62mm (.30). When the Mosin is referred to 
as the “3-line,” it is simply being designated by caliber, 
as 3 lignes are 3/10 of a “pouce,” or inch, by the 
antique French system in which a pied du roi equalled 





also been 
qualified on light and heavy ma 
lo reward the proficient civilians and sol 
small-bore rifles or Mosins fitted with turned 
down bolt handles and telescopes have been widely 
issued, so that experts can qualify as snipers. 
Carrying on the progressive rifle program, the Red 
Army introduced its own rifle, 


sands of civilians have 


chine guns. 
diers, 


just as soon as the 
modernization of the Mosin had got the Soviets out of 
the arms woods. A fairly advanced model of this new 
weapon was Cé irried by eleme nts ol the First Moscow 
Rifle Division in 1938's May Day parade. Thus Rus 
sian troops were getting their Simonov semiautomatic 
even before our Garand was being issued in quantity 
The enemy credits this 942 pound, 7.62mm weapon 
with a high degree of accuracy up through 440 yards 
They give it a practical rate of fire of fifteen to twenty 
rounds per minute, which contrasts with the Mosin’s 
rate of ten to twelve rounds. To facilitate 
intense fire, the Simonov has a 15-round magazine pro 


bursts of 





























This 33-ton medium tank 
is called the “Stalin.” 
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A recent (1939-40?) model 
Christie cruiser tank. 


truding below the stock. This 
is loaded from ordinary five- 
round clips. The Germans 
often arm themselves with the 
Simonov, use its short knife 
bayonet, and are especially par- 
tial to the Simonovs with tele- 
scope mounted atop the rear of 
the receiver. Normally mixed 
in with Mosins, Simonovs ap- 
4 to be increasing in num- 
rs daily. In the last few years 
—and particularly since the 
Finnish War—the Russians 
have been building up infan- 
try fire power with a tommygun having an effective 
cange of 220 yards. Not unlike our Thompson and 
very similar to the famous Finnish Suomi, it is a heavy 
Bergmann type with 7l-round drum. The Germans 
regard drum submachine-gun magazines as obsolescent. 
Both the German Schmeisser and the Finnish Suomi 
have vertical box magazines (27 and 50 rounds re- 
spectively), and the fact that pictures frequently show 
Russians with the Schmeissers may clinch the German 
point. Russians say that they -have a numerical su- 
periority over the Germans in submachine guns in the 
ratio of 300 to 180. If the use of quantities of short- 
range full-automatic weapons like these is sound prac- 
tice, the Russians have a lead on us in this field. 
Undoubtedly the Germans, with their appreciation 
of simplicity for mass production and for practical field 
service, will take more to the light Degtyarov machine 
gun than we. To many, this gas-operated, pan-fed 
(49 rounds), 20.7-pound gun is unsatisfactory, how 
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This new modei 42-ton tank has a 76mm 
gun and four machine guns for fire power. 


ever important it may be as the basic arm of the Rus 
sian infantry squad. Pictures have yet to show that 
the Germans think it effective enough to turn it agains 
the Russians. Whatever the merits of the piece itself 
in its employment the Russians have always exploited 
to the fullest its value for protection against the threa 
of air power. In the 1941 manual they recommend the 
carrying in the squad of forked sticks or the use o 
tree branches three to four feet high as a rest; in the 
absence of this the gunner was to let a rifleman: 
shoulder act as a rest or let two men hold the bipod 
legs aloft. An X-shaped range computer is issued, and 
each squad is furnished some pans in which trace 
visible to 1,100 yards is alternated with ordinan 
M1908 ammunition. The 1941 manual did not con 
sider light machine gun AA fire effective over 55! 
yards. 

Lightened to 18% pounds, and fitted with pistd 
grip and a 60-round pan, the Degtyarov light machin 
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gun i he tank version fires 550 rounds per minute. 
Germs fear it at 330 yards if the firing vehicle is 
movin.. and at 880 yards if the vehicle halts. The 
tank |Jegtyarov can be equipped with ring sights and 
placed in a special mount atop tank turrets for AA use, 
or it cn be dismounted and used with bipod on the 
grounc! 
" Like the Degtyarov, the old M1910 Maxim heavy 
water-cooled machine gun must come in for adverse 
criticism. Its ponderous (90 pounds) shielded-and- 
wheeled Sokolov mount is good for little but stability. 
But then the Russian Imperials were far ahead of us 
in fore-seeing the importance of automatic weapons, 
and the Reds have seen to the procurement of Maxims 
in huge numbers. Not only that; the Russians have 
been air-conscious enough to 
plan their chariot-like four- 
horse Tachanka (machine-gun 
cart) so that its Maxim can 
easily be raised and fired 
against planes from a standing 
position on the cart. For AA 
fire, Maxims are provided with 
concentric ring sights and a 
mechanism so that No. 2 can 
set in leads for the gunner. 
Air-consciousness in the ma- 
chine-gun field is further ex- 
emplified by the quadruple 
Maxim mount, which may be 
set in trucks and armored 
trains, or dug in at airfields for 
protection against low-flying 
aircraft. We once tried out 


An obsolete model 
(T-26) light tank. 
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quadruple Brownings but decided against their use 


The Russians continue to use this quad, letting it rip 
out its 1,000 7.62mm rounds per minute—one belt per 
gun—to what the Germans consider its extreme range 
(3,800 yards). Before the war, Russians set the quad’s 
effective limit at 1,700 yards. 

Lately the Russians have got out a lighter, air-cooled 
Maxim. Though still retaining the shield, this gun has 
a tripod with precision traverse and elevation gauges 
absent on the Sokolov. The barrel is quickly remov 
able, as on our caliber .50. 

The Russians also have a caliber .50 (12.7mm). Not 


A 52-ton tank destroyer with 
152mm gun, now in Nazi hands. 
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A 45-ton heavy tank 
(Model T-32). 
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This gas-operated caliber .50 
Degtyarov designed heavy ma- 
chine gun has an effective range 
of 3,800 yards. The picture is 
from German sources. ~~ 


recoil-operated like the 
Maxim heavies or our .50, it 
is a gas-operated Degtyarov 
design. On a two-wheeled 
mount with split trail and 
shield, this Degtyarov weighs 
300 pounds and has an ef 
fective range of 3,800 yards. 
With AP ammunition, it can 
deal with light tanks at 330 
yards. It looks less clumsy on 
its AA mount, from which it 
can send 550 to 600 projec 
tiles a minute to a height of 
figures ). 

While the Russians have a caliber .50 too, and also a 
light 50mm mortar much like our 60, they have a rather 
fancy turn in an 82mm trench mortar. Whereas the 
first versions of this common Stokes-Brandt type had 
an oblong baseplate like our 81, late Russian models 
have a circular baseplate to which can be attached an 
axle and two wheels. Two men can thus pull the 
mortar, while two others carry boxes of ammunition on 
their backs. If terrain demands, the wheels come off 
and the mortar is broken down into three loads, plus 
ammunition. The wheels of course come off when the 
mortar is emplaced. The 82 fires its 7.37-pound pro- 
jectile 3,400 yards. 

Admitting that the Germans caught them short on 
the value of masses of trench mortars, the Red Army 
has hastened to add large numbers of the 82 to infantry 
and cavalry divisions. They have also pushed their 
120mm mortar—a weapon they had when the war broke 


1,700 yards (German 





Mounted on the 
car is a Degtyaro. 3 
caliber machine gun 
The Reds go in s 
for tommyguns like 
the one in foreg: 
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out. With its two-wheeled pneumatic-tired carriag 
which also protects the mortar tube and carries the 
ammunition boxes, the whole works weighs 2,530 
pounds. The mortar is nevertheless manhandled 
though it is truck-borne on marches. Once in position 
the 120 can heave six projectiles per minute 6,560 
yards. Since the Germans concur on the value ol 
large mortars, it may well be that the Russians have 


good point here. CD 
They are also ahead on the adoption of an antitan) : 
rifle, for they have produced a tremendously long : 


barreled affair, bipoded and muzzle-braked, of approx 
mately caliber .57. Two men are needed to heft i 
Bolt-action instead of using the falling-block breec! 
system of the Polish-German 7.9mm M38-/39, it fires 
cartridges with cases of a diameter rather formidabl 
even for a .50. Cartridges are carried in loops nside 
bags. A recent picture indicates that the Red Am 
may have a new and considerably shorter AT rifle. In 
this version, the bolt travels under a breech covet 








coming out into the open when pulled to the 


eo has a more conventional stock, and may even 
be a gus operated semiautomatic. 

0 supplement these weapons and to improve 
»oralc. the Simonov and Mosin rifles can fire vaned 
ntitans grenades. If worse comes to worst, ordinary 
\fosins can take tromblons and use M1908 ammuni 
jon to hurl the old Diakanov rifle grenade with fair 
ecuracy up to 550 yards. Individuals can throw both 
ffensive (potato masher) and defensive (pineapple 
renades. These last hook onto the regulation belt for 


carrying them. 

The real punch-line in Russian armament un 
doubtedly is the M1932 45mm antitank and infantry 
support gun, weighing only 1,036 pounds. The Ger 
mans say that the 45 will get off thirty rounds a minute 
ata velocity of 2,492 feet per second, and that the piece 
now weighs only 935 pounds. Though now too low in 
muzzi velocity especially when compared with the 
German 50mm M1938, it nevertheless fires a pro 
ectile with some mass. This is the weapon which had 
the reputation of being the best AT in Spain (not ex 
cluding the German Rheinmetall 37 slinging a 1.5 
pound projectile at a muzzle velocity of 2,657 foot 
seconds). The 45 and the Rheinmetall are very hard 
to tell apart. Their big sloping shields are identical, 
but the 45’s built on license in Russia have wire wheels 
instead of the Nazi disc wheels. The Red Army also 
has a 37mm Rheinmetall gun. This fires a 1.5- pound 
projectile with a higher muzzle velocity than the 45 
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Designed with an eye on Russian 
ank roads this 122mm howitzer has dou- 
aa ble pneumatic-tired wheels on_ its 
the split-trailed carriage and dual rubber 
ox tires on its limber. 
t it 
ech 
fires 
able The Russian 152mm howitzer out- 
side ranges the Nazi 150mm. It throws 
rm\ an 88-pound shell approximately 
In eleven miles and the great grilled 


muzzle brake reduces recoil and in- 
creases stability. 
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2,632 toot seconds. This 37 weighs but 737 pounds 
Not so easy to pick out from similar pieces is the 
M1933 76.2mm AA on special antitank carriage. Both 
it and the shorter M1936 Russian 76 field gun have 
pneumatic-tired split-trailed carriages, but the M1933 
AA on AT carriage can be picked out by the angular 
shaped top to its shie ld, by a notice able taper to the 
gun tube, and usually by a muzzle brake as well. 

Following a trend ring in Germany, Italy, and 
Japan since the last war, in 1928 the Russians intro 
duced a specially constructed infantry support gun of 
low silhouette. With a ce: apacious shield, this howitzer 
is a much more specialized piece than the 75mm cay 
alry howitzers we assigned last year as experime ‘ntal 
infantry guns in a motorized division. 

Equally noteworthy is the new long M1902 /1930 

76.2mm Putilov light field gun. It has the usual ample 

shield of Russian and German artillery. E quilibrators 
permit it to mount its tube so remarkably far forward 
that at extreme elevation it can fire timed shell at air 
craft—if anyone is around to solve the fire-control pe 
lems. With a 12.5-foot barrel, and with great accuracy 
and hitting power, this gun has so endeared itself to the 
Germans that the captured ones have been shipped to 
Rommel. The Afrikakorps has used both pneumatic 
and hard rubber tired versions at least since the turn 
of the year. 

The rest of the Russian held artille ry program can 
be offered not only as an indication of good thinking 
in the military sense but as an indication also of plan 
ning for their use mainly on Russian soil. The Ger 
mans oby iously designed their matériel with both the 
fine road networks of Western Europe and the poor 
Russian roads in mind. We ourselves capitalized to the 
fullest on the mobility our fine paved highway offered 
But the Russians exploited their dirt tracks by building 
matériel to outclass forei 1gn weapons in traveling along 
T Sens we 
find that they have no light howitzer in the category of 


what the Russians are pleased to call roads 
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the light field piece for use against personnel. They 
have instead light 76mm field guns, with one type— 
the new Putilov—particularly suited to antitank. Now, 
while the light German 105mm howitzers are com- 
peting with these 76's, and the heavy Nazi 150mm 
gun-howitzers are laboring over bottomless roads to get 
up and do a little counterbattery on the 76's, up to 
open Russian counterbattery rumbles a weapon made 
purely for Russian terrain, their new 122mm gun- 
howitzer, carefully provided with two double pneu- 
matic-tired wheels on its split-trailed carriage. More 
fat tires are on its limber. So equipped, this lighter piece 
can move more rapidly and safely over dirt tracks and 
weak culverts than the German 150. It can travel be- 
hind its tractor without wrecking the unsurfaced by- 











The Nazis think enough of the new Red 
76.2 Putilov light field gun to transport 
captured ones to the Libyan desert for 
Rommel’s use as the bottom picture shows. 
The top picture shows the same type 
weapon during a parade in Red Square. 
In the bottom picture the flap on the shield 
has been lowered to permit direct laying 
in AT firing. 
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Augus 
ways, and last but by no means least, its rar 
50- pound projectile permits it to get in acc 
at the German 105. This 122mm gun-h 
M1910 as redesigned in 1930. It is supple: 
great quantities of old Model 1910 Schneid: 
hows, built for the Tsar. Many of the latter 
with pneumatic tires. They range but 8,- 
against the Nazi 105’s 12,000, but are still u 
vision artillery along with the 76’s and M| 
The main weapons of Russian corps art 
tractor-drawn at a speed of 12.5 mph, and except fo, 
the refitted 152mm Schneider hows of 1909, they 
far seem to dispense with pneumatic tires. However 
the comparatively new long-range medium 107mm gun 
Model 1910/1930 and the 152mm _ gun-howitze; 
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This is the model 1928 76mm infantry howitzer. 
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nate handling powder bags 
and primers. The Russians 
have also developed some re 
markably heavy and railway 
artillery much of the latter 
power-loaded, and must be 
accorded credit for foresight 
and rapid adjustment to tac 
tical developments in the mat 
ter of AA. After playing with 
various M1936 40mm Swed 
ish Bofors, they finally select 
ed a 37mm Bofors to be their 
Model 1939. And although 
they standardized on 76.2mm 
gun (the caliber of our 3- 
inch) in 1928 and then in 
1933, they nevertheless 
caught the concept of not just 
trying to make direct hits on 
planes and realized that big 
shell had to be sent aloft to 


M1909/1930 possess a common and modern type of rough up the air, to flop aircraft over on their backs, to 
split-trailed carriage. Following the best modern prac- scatter fragments wider and wound crews, even though 
tice, this common carriage is fitted with equilibrators to planes might not be brought down. Therefore they 
give the piece maximum elevation. As the German backed up their 76’s with mobile Leningrads: 105mm 
150 howitzer outranges our old box-trailed Schneider AA of 1934 which throw 33-pound shell up to catch 
by over two miles, so the Russian 152 outranges the high-flying bombardment. With a muzzle velocity of 
German, heaving its 88-pound shell approximately 3,100 feet per second, the Leningrad’s extreme vertical 
eleven miles (19,550 yards). The Russian 152 also range is 42,600 feet. We gave up our weaker fixed 105 
has the generous shield protecting the cannoneers, a _ years ago, and turned to a new 4.7 (120mm) in the last 
great grilled muzzle brake to reduce recoil and increase year. A special antitank carriage has meen mentioned 
stability, and a brass cartridge case of its semi-fixed for the M1933 76 AA, but this is not the only mobile 


ammunition employed to speed loading and to elimi- 





gun is using. 


version of the M1933 adapted to antitank. When the 


The 1933 model 76mm AA gun has been made into a dual purpose model for AT 
work by altering the carriage. Note the sight the soldier crouched at the side of the 











































































































‘vork of the 88 in Spain in- 
dicated the value of AA in 
assault and antitank ac- 
tion, the Russians went 
home to fit a new dual- 
purpose carriage to their 
M1933 76. They installed 
a muzzle brake, and when 
war came, it too could fire 
from its four-wheeled car- 
riage at an instant’s notice. 

We must also give the 
Russians their due in 
tanks. Much talk today 
centers about the gun. Ap- 
plying the doctrine of fire 
power and mobility in the 
field of armored warfare, 


s e . 
, : eu ageen Nimranan 
the gun tather than speed, 
are said to play primary 
roles, with armor weighted The older AT rifle is here posed as being used for 
according to the mission of AA fire by resting the barrel in the crotch of a tree. 


the gun. About 1932 they 
put their 45mm AT in the turret of their version of the 
six-ton Vickers. Up to eight or nine tons, the effective 
ness of this T-26 armed with the 45 was as much of a 
surprise in Spain as was the failure of the German six 
ton lights armed with two light MG 34’s. The Russians 
did issue a version of the T-26 with two machine-gun 
turrets similar to our M2 infantry lights of around 8-10 
tons. Single-turreted T-26’s with a long 12.7mm gun 
not the Degtyarov .50) and a machine gun, and even 
another T-26 with one 37mm turret and one machine 
gun turret were likewise tried and abandoned, though 
they are still to be encountered. The Russians preferred 
to stick to the gun, and continued the 45mm armament 


in a design sold by our inventor Christie through 
Bethlehem Steel. This is the fast (46.5 mph) BT 
31/34, now.up to a tonnage range of from 12.2 x 
13.7 tons. A Spanish veteran, it has been used in great 
quantities in this war—even to the early versions with 
one machine gun or a 37. 

Though the 45 remained the standby of the lights, 
the Russians were not satisfied even with the heav 
weapon, for in the medium T-28 they had placed a 
76mm gun turret, flanked forward by two machine 
gun turrets. Apparently highly satisfactory, this 33-3 
tonner was followed by the T-32 Russian version of 
the British Vickers “Independent” type tank. As revised 


The machine gun is the new air-cooled Maxim 


heavy, while the rifle is the Simonov semiautomatic. 
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in the T-35 and used in the war, this 45-tonner carries 
a 76mm tank-gun turret, surrounded fore and aft by 
two 45mm turrets and two machine-gun turrets. Addi- 
tional machine guns are mounted coaxially with all 
cannon. Another is installed in the rear of the big turret 
(as in the T-28). A seventh is provided for AA. Eleven 
men man the tank. It makes only 18.6 mph. 

These vehicles are now obsolete types. The T-26 
and the Christie are lightly armored. Gasoline fueled, 
they can easily be knocked off and fired by 37mm AT. 
Antitank rifles are effective against them—especially 
against the earlier types with poorer armor. Notwith- 
standing protected suspension, a 76 and better armor, 
even the T-28 seems to fall an easy victim to the 
heavily armored Nazi assault gun on PzKw III chassis. 
Because of 'T-28’s ten-foot height and slab-sides, in a 
Finnish forest incident one infantryman managed to 
get in to jam a T-28’s right front sprocket with crow- 
bars, while his comrades prevented the Russians from 
opening the pistol ports. Very often in this war the 
45-ton T-35 seems just to have run out of fuel, as have 
many other Russian tanks. These last details hint that 
employment is not too sound. 

Questions of employment should not unduly in- 
fluence a true estimate of the original value of obsolete 
mat¢riel, nor should the performance of these tanks 
color all opinions of Soviet armored vehicles. For using 
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the above basic designs as a base of departure, the Rus- 
sians have gone ahead on their own. They have put 
out a new Christie. The late model has excellent sil- 
houette, sloping lines, and fairly adequate armor. 
Though weighing about 23 tons and mounting a new 
long high-velocity 76 in its turret, it is quite fast. 
Another tank which appeared when the Germans at 


tacked maintains the same emphasis on low silhouette. 
This has a well-thought out design so that only the 
width of the tracks reveals the immense weight to be | 
distributed over ground surfaces. Since it is only nine | 
feet high, many have mistaken it for a rebuilt T-26. 
It is actually a 42-ton (T-34 or KV) with a crew of 
five. In some 42-tonners armor has been added around 
the turrets, increasing weight to 43.5 tons. Enemy 
sources say two to three tank Degtyarovs (7.62 light 
machine gun) are mounted. Photos show four. One | 
is operated by a gunner to the driver's left. A second 

is coaxial with the long 76; the third protects the tur- 

ret’s rear and the fourth atop the turret is AA. The ) 
driver manages the Diesel power from a center seat, 















At the top is the Red 120mm mortar in trav- HT 
elling position while at the bottom the same au 
weapon is emplaced in firing position. The 
Soviet soldier loading the mortar is carrying 
a German Karbine 98. 































































For use in the deep snows in the north the Reds have 
mounted the carriage of this 45mm AT gun on a sled. 


using a periscope with armored hood fitted over his 42-52 
head. Like stubs of horns are the two periscopes fitted 
to the top front of the turret. Hatches may be found 
over the hull gunner’s position, and to the rear of the 
turret top. The rear part of the turret overhangs the 
engine ventilation louvres when the gun is trained for 
ward. Driven by rear sprockets, this tank makes the 
standard 18.6 mph. 

Using the same chassis as the 42-tonner is a giant 
weapon—a 152mm (6-inch) tank gun. Whether this 







new 70-ton tank. 











The Ford 6-wheeled armored car carries tracks 
hanging on the rear to be fastened around the 
wheels for use in toug h going. The gun is 45mm. 
Note the periscope in oa turret under the flag. 
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not armor-piercing. 
Germans have found one way to eliminate both the 42 
and 52. Failing to get penetration on the face of the 
turret and on the hull, they have put projectiles cleanly 
through the gun tubes. 
the 52 may be the door in the back of the turret. 
Great quantities of these modern armored vehicle 
appear to have been taken by the Germans. Both 4 
and 52-tonners now bear their markings, as may th 


The Germans appear to utilize neither the T-2 


vehicle is properly cla 


] as 
tank, a tank destroyer, « as 
mored artillery is a m 


ar 


point 
If adequacy of armor is the cy; 
terion of tankhood, s] f ar 
mor slapped all around the ty, 
ret qualify the 52-ton as 


tank. With the 152, two ma 
chine guns and a crew o} five o 
six, 52-tonners lumbered dowp 
at 15-20 mph on the \erman 
bridgehead north of the Dubissa 
in Lithuania at the very start of 
the ears ate War (June 
2425, 1941). C using the Ger 
mans no end of trouble, they 
wiped out the bridgehead 
crossed the river and were final 
ly eliminated north of Rossieny 
So well-armored were these ye 
hicles that they appear to have 
got well through antitank to ar 
tillery—even to the point ot be 
ing engaged by a 150mm how 
Pictures show that antitank - 
probably 37mm —is certainly in 
effective on the turret of the 52 
and that even the rear of the 


ton chassis will shed 88 projectiles that ar 


Pictures further show that the 
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the 34's, nor the Russian amphibians. Of the 
latter (he Russians have two. The old 3.2-ton Vickers- 
Carden-Loyd mounts a Degtyarov, and is driven by a 
gern propeller through water at a 6.4 mph clip. lhe 
newer pure Russian type is heavier, has better armor 
and form. It is fitted with indirect vision throughout 

even side eyeports—and may mount coaxially with a 
it Degtyarov either a caliber .50 Degtyarov or high- 
velocity weapon of about the same caliber. These 2-man 
vehicles, together with a new light tank very closely 
resembling the new amphibian, appear to be suited 
only for reconnaissance. Not so well adapted for such 
work is the Russian six-wheeled Ford V-8 armored car, 
whether in amphibious or in normal version. This fast 
vehicle mounts the standard 45mm turret and has an 
extra Degtyarov and a radio in the driver's compart 
ment, but it is heavy (7 tons) and has no reverse. 

The reason for the absence of the reverse gear is sim 
ple. Russian armored vehicles put emphasis on sim 
plicity for production and maintenance, just as they do 
in the case of all arms. Thus all the above models are 
largely welded, the more modern ones almost com 
pletely so. Surprisingly, there is little use of armor 
castings, which facilitate production even more. With 
out castings (adopted by us in the past year), Russian 
armored vehicles present slab sides, with only the new 
Christie and the new amphibian offering well sloped 
plates for deflection of antitank fire. However, in the 
last few years the standard 45mm turret has been im 
proved in this respect. Besides acquiring better form, 
this turret (as used on the T-26, T-28, T-32 /35, BT-34, 
and six-wheeled Ford) now sprouts two periscopes, in 
place of one on the left. 

Using the Germans as a measuring stick, we find 
them thinking well enough of some of the tinnier ve 
hicles to go so far as to make use of such questionable 
types. Numbers of the light Bronieford are in German 
service. This 3.2-ton four-wheeler is meant to operate 
with the six-wheeler and the BT-34. Work with the 
latter is possible, for the BT’s tracks come off and en 
able it to run on wheels at 62 mph. Along in this crowd 
goes the ancient T-27 two-ton tankette, which has seen 
little employment in this war. The armor of all these 
light vehicles is so thin that a photo of a Bronieford run 
ning on railway patrol (it has wheels for rails) shows 
that. even small-arms ammunition makes dents in armor. 
The better-armored six-wheeler sometimes has had its 
turret removed, and the hiatus filled by a light AT like 
a 25mm French Hotchkiss. It thus serves as a tank 
chaser. Used by the Germans as a supply vehicle and 
tractor is the Bren-gun carrier-like prime mover for 
Russian antitank and infantry guns. In Russian hands, 
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this vehicle carries the gun crew on its back, and for 
ward has an armored compartment holding driver, com 
mander, and a light Degtyarov. So protected, this trac 
tor is useful for reconnaissance. 

In closing any review of Russian arms, it is important 
to emphasize the fact that the Russians, like the Ger 
mans and Japanese, improvise and borrow like all get 
out. For instance, there are some crude Russian Chris 
ties, which evidently were made when some assembly 
plant was cut off from a subcontracting unit. Never 
theless, the upset in plans did not stop the final assem 
bly manager from going ahead. Neither does unfamili 
arity with enemy weapons prevent either Russians or 
Germans from taking immediate advantage of what 
they pick up on the battlefield. By advancing, their 
armies do not necessarily separate themselves from re 
placement parts, weapons, ammunition and other sup 
plies. They acquire replacements from the-enemy. As 
the Germans use Simonovs, Broniefords, 52-tonners 
and 42-tonners, and six-wheelers, so the Russians will 
use Schmeissers, 50mm German mortars, M38 /39 
antitank rifles, Kar 98's, light MG34’s, and so on. This 
suggests that our own inclusion in our training pro 
gram of provisions t¢ » facilitate utilization of enemy 
matériel is just as iil an idea as the provision that 
all ranks be fully prepared to ~ gad our own supplies 
from benefiting the enemy. We doing the right 
thing in preparing to utilize enemy maté wiel, and we 
need not assume that the Red Army is so ill provided 
that it prefe rs enemy weapons. 

There is no particular reason for scoffing in general 
at all Russian weapons, or for judging them—as we are 
prone to do on the presence or absence of de lu xe 
as an industrial 
nation, we are better able to do finer work, we should 
not make our preferences and best works the sole 
criterion of merit. 

Looking at Russian matériel from a broadly objective 
point of view, it seems only just to recognize that an 
excellent job has been done. They had their handic: = 
-illiteracy, danger from without and within, and lack 
of industrialization, to name but a few difficulties. We 
had ours, which mainly stemmed from a peace loving 
people lulled in soporific dreams of the millenium, and 
eager to accuse our President of warmongering when 
he sought more funds for experimentation, field test, 
and production. When all is said and done, the old 
practice of looking for the mote in one’s own eye is still 
as sound as ever. If we can be thus tolerant, the above 
facts, plus what we shall learn in the future, should 
help us to a better undertsanding of what Russia has 
and what she has been doing in the present war. 


qualities and fine machining. Because, 
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By Colonel A. $. Newman and 
Captain R. H. Lawson 


Artifice 

The Pearl Harbor attack and the employment of two-man 
submarines surprised the world. But this was not the first time 
the Japs pulled off a new one. In the 1932 Olympic games at 
Los Angeles they gave their swimmers oxygen—with the result 
that the swimmers broke all records. Of course, those swimmers 
took a terrific chance because no one knew what the physical 
after-effects on them would be. But the big thing to remember 
is this: A Jap will try anything and he will not count the cost 
tomorrow—he thinks only of what he can gain today. We must 
remember that fact. 


Chicanery 

Printed leaflets have been dropped from planes giving a false 
picture of the situation and saying that it would not be dishon 
orable for unit commanders to surrender since they would thus 
stop the useless slaughter of their men. The leaflets further 
state that prisoners will be treated in accordance with Inter 
national Law... . 


Ruse 

Direction arrows pointing towards hidden defensive positions, 
motor parks or command posts have been improvised by Jap fifth 
columnists from pointing scarecrows dressed in bright cloth, 
from paths trampled or cut in rice fields, and from banana 
leaves, drying wash and planks. Reflecting mirrors placed on 
the tops of trees have also been used to mark targets for the Japs 


Duplicity 

It is known that civilians in the uniform of British-Indian 
troops helped the Japanese by giving false directions, or wrong 
information. . 


Abettance 
Civilian Japanese sympathizers were used to guide Japanese 
troops over devious, unfrequented trails in Malaya to points 


behind or on the flank of the British positions. . . . 
Trickery 


The Japs have been known to create an artificial volume of 
battle sounds by use of automatic weapons, mortars—and even 
firecrackers—to mislead their opponents as to the point of their 
main attack... . 


Dirty Pool 

Soldiers captured behind the Japanese lines are said to have 
been put in front of the attacking Japs and forced to call to their 
own comrades to hold their fire. 


—— 
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Machination 

[raps rigged up from antitank mines have been used along 
roads and trails combined with ambush tactics against field artil- 
lery or other mechanized columns. Even innocent appearing 

les such as f i have been found shed to hand 
articles such as fountain pens have been found attached to hanc 
grenades to catch unwary but curious individuals who might 
pick them up. . . 


Guile 

Many of the Jap bombs or shells which appear to be duds are 
not duds actually, but have delayed-action fuses, and in some 
cases the fuses are the non-removable type which detonate on 
being tampered with. They may also have influence-type fuses, 
or may detonate from a very slight vibration. It is said that some 
of these delayed-action fuses have exploded after as long as 127 
hours. 


Deception 

Jap land forces habitually use head and body nets with leaves 
or grass stuck in the nets for concealment of individuals. The 
only camouflage so far reported in Japanese aircraft is a mottled 
gray-green color on a four-motored flying boat brought down 
near Midway. It has been reported that the characteristic sil- 
houettes of Jap naval vessels have been altered by adding smoke 
stacks and false decks, and in the case of a submarine, by adding 
a sail to make it resemble a fishing boat. 


Decoy 

It is reported that in a paratroop attack on Celebes Island the 
Japanese transport planes threw out some paradummies as decoys 
to divert fire from real paratroops. It is possible, however, that 
these dummies were actually supplies being landed for the para- 
troops. 


Manipulation 

So many “Zero” fighters have been destroyed by the caliber 
50 stingers in the tails of our B-17E’s that they now refrain from 
attacking and have developed a new trick. They fly at the same 
altitude as the fortress but about a half-mile away and at the 
same speed. From there they radio to ground antiaircraft the 
accurate altitude and speed of the fortress, thus greatly increasing 
the effectiveness of AA fire from the ground. 
Fake 

A fake, disembodied periscope intended to draw fire or bombs 
was found bobbing in the ocean outside of Pearl Harbor. The 
periscope” was complete in all except “body.” A small mirror 
reflected sunlight from the top of the aperture. Weighted tin 
cans kept the lower end of the “scope” at the correct depth. Oil- 
soaked waste provided the usual slick trace of a submarine. Aside 
from the lack of a “body” the illusion was further destroyed by the 
immobility of the “scope” and the fact that it bobbed in the water. 
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The great fortresses of Eben Emael, keystone 


1,400 officers and men of Eben Emael filed out o 
subterranean fastnesses and surrendered. 
Immediately an incredulous world clamored 


tress from below, got a play in the press. The a 
full of conjecture, and the list of Hitler’s “secret 


case. And, at length, they got at the truth. 





fronts of 1940 there was corroborative evidence 
use of s 





had been reduced by a revolutiona 
familiar military high explosive, TN 


ant Colonel Paul W. Tho 


Belgian clefense line, was considered by many military 
men to be impregnable to direct assault. It might be 
besieged and at long last starved out; but taken by storm, 
quickly?--never. Yet, less than forty-eight hours after 
the German Army had crossed the Belgian border, the 


explanation. Fanciful accounts of a new gas which had 
paralyzed the garrison appeared in print. Mysterious 
super-fifth-columnists, who had tunneled up to the for- 


ons” received some choice additions. But popular the- 
orizing finally gave out and the Eben Emael disaster 
was left as the one great unsolved mystery of the war. 

Military men, however, whose business it is to leave 
no mystery of war unsolved, continued to study the 


Their starting point was the history of the Sturm- 
bataillonen Boehm, the heavily-armed assault-groups 
with which Germany had experimented in attempting 
to break the stalemate on the Western Front in World 
War I. Before the present war, military reports had 
indicated that the experiments were being continued 
and extended. At a dozen points along the invasion 


ially trained and equipped troops. And so, 
at last, the truth became known--Fortress Eben Emael 
aa use of that 
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Now, more than two years after the fact, it is possible 
to reconstruct accurately the whirlwind assault which 
succeeded in obliterating Belgium’s Gibraltar in a mat 
ter of hours. 

Let us first draw a picture of the fortress itself. It 
occupied a commanding strategic position on a plateau 
near the Meuse River and the Albert Canal, controlling 
the approaches to both. Ultra-modern in design, it 
consisted of a score of lesser forts scattered over an area 
about one mile square. These individual works were 
of steel, armorplate, and reinforced concrete, deeply 
embedded in the native rock and connected by a system 
of deep tunnels. Each work had large-caliber guns for 
blasting the distant approaches, and machine guns for 
close-in defense. Each one, and the fortress as a whole, 
was protected by dense barbed-wire entanglements and 
belts of mines. Judged in the light of the time, Bel 
gium was justified in feeling secure behind the forti 
fications anchored on “impregnable” Eben Emael. 

But the Germans had been working ceaselessly on 
that idea born in World War I. Certainly they were 
familiar with many of the details of Eben Emael; and 
very likely their advanced experiments were made on 
full-scale replicas of the fortress. We can surmise that 
sometime prior to May 10, 1940, a final report was made 
that all was ready for the supreme effort. 

On that dawn of May 10 the German juggernaut 
pushed across the defenseless borders, and the cam 
paign that was to shake the world was under way. Col 
umns of tanks moved slowly but ominously through th: 
winding roads of Luxemburg toward Sedan. Para 
chutists dropped on Rotterdam. Infantry choked the 
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This American soldier is practic- 
ing the 1942 version of turning 
on the heat against a concrete 
bunker. Come the invasion of 
Europe, the Nazis can again count 
on seeing flame throwers but 
this time from the receiving end 
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highways. Overhead, airplanes filled the skies. Every- This strange new outfit was, in effect, a smal! -omba: 
where there was action; everywhere, power. team. First, the demolition engineer—his out nding 
Into this vast scene, on that memorable morning, characteristic is his ability to handle the dead pale. 
there moved a certain motorized battalion; a pinpoint yellow trinitrotoluene, TNT. Second, the infantry 
lost in the great mass, but with the right-of-way on all component—ready to move in, to occupy, and to hold. 
roads leading toward the crossings of the Meuse and Third, the antitank and antiaircraft guns—tremendoys 
the Albert Canal at Maastricht--the backdoor to Eben accuracy and penetrating power. Lastly, the chemical 
Emael. It was a battalion of engineers—or, more pre- troops—expert in making smoke and flame. The sig. 
cisely, of demolition engineers. And it was peculiarly _ nificance of these different attributes will soon be ap. 
reinforced—for there were also a company of infantry, parent. 
a battery of antitank guns, a battery of small caliber By nightfall of May 10 the demolition battalion had 
(20 millimeter) antiaircraft guns, and a detachment of crossed the river and canal at Maastricht and reached 
chemical troops. the base of the plateau, atop which lay Fortress Eben 
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This is a U. S. Army demolition set—one of the main tools of the engineer trade. It con- 
aly 


sists of a choice assortment of blasting caps, fuzes, wire, galvanometer, and various other 
items. The main item, however, is trinitrotoluene (TNT to you) in half-pound blocks. 
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Emael. Meanwhile, war had come to the fortress in 
no uncertain way. Dive bombers had attacked from 
dawn until noon. Precisely at noon a flight of transport 
planes had appeared low overhead and disgorged per- 
haps fifty parachutists, who took refuge in shell holes 
and established radio communication with the battalion. 

That evening the Belgians no doubt felt shaken, but 
by no means hopeless. The works had been designed to 
withstand just such punishment and were essentially 
undamaged. The net result of the bombardment had 
been to blast some of the obstacles, to explode many of 
the mines, and to pock the terrain with shell holes. 
Fortunately for their night’s rest, the Belgians did not 
grasp the significance of that last item. 

But at dawn on May 11 the German engineers be- 
gan working their way up the slopes toward the plateau. 
The operation was difficult and hazardous. The Bel- 
gian guns were in full action. But for one vital item, 
the attackers must have been swept from the plateau as 
rapidly as they reached it. That one item was the bom- 
bardment of the morning before—which, while not 
damaging the works, had left the fields a mass of shell 
holes. Into these ready-made shelters the attackers 


dived. 
Now began the climactic phase of the entire opera- 
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A necklace, but not for milady. These half-pound bits of blasting finery will turn 
the good strong timbers in this trestle into toothpicks. Calculating the charge 
is a nice problem, but the engineer’s rule of thumb is “don’t spare the explosive.” 


tion: the assault. The immediate objective was to get 
the engineers up to certain selected works. To protect 
their advance the flat-firing antitank and antiaircraft 
guns delivered pointblank fire against the embrasures, 
trying to put out Eben Emael’s “eyes.” The chemical 
troops blinded adjacent supporting works by smoke 
The infantry covered the embrasures with rifle and 
machine-gun fire and stood ready to move up and con 
solidate any success the engineers might gain. 

There is no minimizing the hazards involved, and 
the losses among the engineers, as they bounded and 
crawled from one hole to the next, were heavy. These 
men resembled walking arsenals. Hand grenades—the 
familiar potato-masher type of the Germans—were 
sticking out of the tops of boots and from between the 
buttons of blouses. Around almost every neck was slung 
a canvas container bulging with seven-pound blocks 
of TNT. Each soldier carried a carbine or a subma 
chine gun. Many pushed or pulled fifteen-foot lengths 
of narrow board to which were tied, end-to-end, other 
blocks of TNT. Others carried twenty-foot “charge 
placing poles” which looked like elongated bricklayers’ 
hods. Still others lugged flame throwers. All in all, it 
was a strange and grotesque assembly—but one in which 
every last detail was the result of innumerable trials. 
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A half-pound block of TNT at each rail did this. The lesson 
seems to be that the stuff doesn’t always react in the same way. 


The boards loaded with TNT were used, as they 
were in the first World War, to blast a way through the 
barbed wire. Each one blew a path perhaps twenty feet 
wide and also destroyed nearby mines. 

All the while the guns on both sides were being 
fired as fast as the men could load them. The action 
must have been terrific. Occasionally there must have 
been a crash louder than normal—indicating that one 
of the engineers and his bagful of TNT had gone up. 
But the advance continued. And finally the surviving 
engineers reached the works. Here, oddly enough, 
right up against the fortifications themselves they were 
comparatively safe. For a fortification is like a tank: it 
can deliver deadly fire on areas far to the front, sides, 
and rear, but there is a small area immediately adjacent 
to it which the guns cannot reach because they cannot 
be sufficiently depressed to reach targets just below 
them. 

The works, however, were still intact, still strong, 
and still angry. And now began the action to which all 
that had gone before was simple preparation. Those 
throwbacks to medieval war, the flame throwers, opened 
up against the embrasures. The engineers unslung 


their sacks and fused up the blocks of TNT. From their 
points of vantage they began systematically to demolish 
the works by detonating the blocks of TNT agains 
sensitive parts: embrasures, ports, turrets, joints and 
doors. Obviously, the task was not easy. The Germans 
used a variety of methods to accomplish it. Where pos 
sible they placed the charge by hand, set off a delay- 
fuse, and took cover around a corner. In other cases 
the charges were given a shorter delay-fuse and tossed 
into embrasures like hand grenades. In still other cases 
the TNT was placed in the hod end of a “charge 
placing pole” and pushed into place. 

If the action during the advance of the engineers was 
terrific, that which now was taking place defies de- 
scription. The flame throwers were active, the German 
antitank and antiaircraft guns continued to fire, the 
Belgian guns continued to answer. Smoke and flame 
and crashing detonations—it is doubtful if the history 
of warfare has ever seen the like. In a few minutes the 
work of the TNT began to make itself felt. Here an 
embrasure went out of action, there a turret was 
jammed. As the Belgian ability to fire decreased, the 


German engineers redoubled their efforts and multi 
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1942 
plied their effectiveness. The Belgian sands were run- 
ning ft. 
[hx action was too violent, the effects too decisive, to 
continue for long. After several works had been put 
completely out of action, the Belgian commander saw 
the hopelessness of the situation. His great fortress, 
able to command the approaches to a country, had 
fallen prey to a band of men armed, not with great 
howitzers and cannon, but with seven-pound blocks of 
[NT. Early on the afternoon of May 11 the fortress 
surrendered. 

Perhaps the newspapers were not so wrong after all 
in speaking of a “secret weapon”; new use of an old 
weapon, a strange new method, can be as effective as 
something completely original. If there is something 
new under the military sun, this revolutionary offensive 
use of TNT is it. 

The conventional defensive uses of TNT, however, 
are still of great importance—and no article dealing with 
high-explosive combat would be complete without a 
word about them. TNT is handy stuff for the demoli- 
tion of structures which would be of help to the enemy. 
It can be placed on the structure—most often a bridge 
days or weeks in advance, and fired at any given 
moment. Thus, a bridge may be “prepared for demoli- 
tion” at the first sign of danger; may be used by friendly 
troops up until the last moment; and the switch pulled 
as the vanguard of the enemy heaves into view. 

The decision as to exactly when to “let ’er go,” how- 
ever, can be one of the most onerous a commander has 
to face. He wants to hold the bridge as long as possible, 
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Then there are booby traps. Ingenuity and imagination are their principal ingredients and 
the American soldier will supply these. The other ingredients are Gl—mainly wire and TNT. 
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on the chance that it may be of further use, yet he must 
think of the consequences if the bridge falls intact into 
enemy hands. 

The Dutch took a long step toward dooming all 
Holland when they hesitated too long over the demoli- 
tion of the great Moerdyk bridge over the lower Maas. 
German parachutists (aided by fifth columnists) beat 
the Dutch engineers to the draw and seized the bridge. 
A day or two om the panzer units crossed it and sealed 
the fate of Rotterdam. 

Of course there are also horrible examples of demoli- 
tions set off too early. Hell hath no fury like that of a 
general who comes up to a river to find that the bridge 
leading to safety has been blown five minutes before 
by his own engineers. Napoleon lost an important part 
of his last great army when his engineers prematurely 
blew the bridges over the Saale at the Battle of Leipzig. 

A remarkable incident took place during the British 
retreat down the Grecian peninsula in the spring of 
1941. The issue in Greece had been decided and the 
only course left to the British Imperials was retreat 
into the Pelponnesus peninsula over the single highway 
bridge across the Cornith Canal. As the British soldiers 
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streamed across the bridge engineers prepared the vital 
structure for demolition. The detonation caps—each 
about the size of a cigarette—were carefully adjusted. 
Meanwhile the Nazi dive bombers gave the bridge a 
wide berth. The Germans hoped to use it themselves. 

On May 26 the Germans decided to seize the Corinth 
bridge intact. That morning hundreds of parachutists 
were dropped nearby. The engineer lieutenant com- 
manding the bridge guard and charged with demolish- 
ing the bridge “when necessary,” thus was thrown on 
the horns of as cruel a dilemma as ever faced an officer 
on the field of battle. If he blew the bridge and the 
parachutists were mopped up, irreparable harm would 
be done. If he failed to blow it and lost it to the Ger- 
mans, the resulting harm might be even greater. 

The lieutenant’s dilemma was resolved by the para- 
chutists, who were in greater force than he knew and 
advanced more rapidly than he had believed possible. 
They actually succeeded in seizing the bridge intact. 
The lieutenant, however, managed to escape. He took 
refuge in a briar-covered recess along the steep banks of 
the canal, perhaps 150 feet away. 





This packaged charge of TNT (35 to 4 
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The Germans crowded onto the captured bri: ve and 
began methodically to look for the charges o| TNT 
which they knew must be around somewhere 

The British lieutenant watched the sear 


with 
great anguish. But suddenly he spotted one of the smal] 
detonating caps (remember, about the size of . cig, 
rette). And so, as the Germans continued their syste 
matic search, he raised his rifle to his shoulder, drew , 


careful bead on that tiny target, and let go. There fol. 
lowed a terrific explosion, a deafening crash. The liey 
tenant's aim had been true; the detonating cap had 
exploded and so induced the explosion of all the ; harges 
of TNT. Bridge and Germans lay in a tangled mass 
far below in the canal. 

From Eben Emael to the Corinth Canal—between 
the two there stands the gap which separates the offense 
from the defense, the new from the old. But TNT jc 
one implement of war that now is found in both camps 
and is used in both ways. The trusted friend of the 
defender has become, in addition, the lusty ally of the 
attacker. And, incidentally, it has made of the engineer 
an élite combat soldier. 
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crater in the language of the trade—as an obstacle to 
enemy progress. But remember the obstacle axiom: An 
obstacle must be covered by fire to be effective. 


blocks) will leave a large hole in the road or ground—a 
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THIS IS A WOMAN'S 


By JERE KNIGHT 


Warfare is unchanging in its finality of objective— 
defeat of the enemy. This objective in modern war 
demands that the civilian population swing into stride 
with the military machine. 

But warfare, though unchanging in objective, is 
constantly changing in scope of operations. It has gone 
through history from the distance of a swung battle axe 
to the cruising range of an ocean-spanning airplane. 

Planes and tanks have made modern land warfare 
as fluid as naval warfare. The fifty-mile wide belt of 





Britain’s Women 
Help Fight It 


zone wartare of the First World War has been super 
seded by the total warfare of today which acknowl 
edges no limited front. In modern terms a nation is a 
front. 

On that front woman and the home is a military 
objective. Moralists dodge the issue if they confuse 
that point. 

In war today the increasing demands of the armed 
forces and of the production lines make it clear that 
man power and woman power are but two parts of the 
same proble m. Modern machinery is just as effective 
in the hands of women as of men. 

Today women help produce weapons, armaments, 
and other instruments of warfare, and in many places 



















they also help in the use of them. A factory which 
produces a million shells will be considered by the 
enemy as legitimate a military objective as the gun site 
where the shells are fired. Where women run the 
machines in the plant the women themselves will be 
considered an objective. Since that woman power is 
housed near by, the homes too will be considered an 
objective. 

It is futile to deny these truths. We have tried to 
pretend that there was a special code of ethics to cover 
women in time of war, but this was not so much a deep 
moral conviction as the result of warfare which previ- 
ously had few means of reaching those beyond the 
zone of operations. The airplane has shattered weak 
moral pretenses, and we have had to face a fact, how- 
ever unpleasant. 

Nature has no special law which ordains that the 
shattering of male bodies is any less an offense against 
livingness than the spilling of woman's blood. We are 
more shocked by the idea only because we are not con- 
ditioned to the thought. 

Women know these things. Women aren't fooled 
in this war. They know that total war is no respecter 
of sex. 

Since woman is a military objective—and it’s no good 
trying to tell her she isn’t—she refuses to die passively 
in a war that will not allow her to live passively. There- 
fore she demands, she does not ask, she demands the 
right to take her part in the total war effort. She also 
understands that the offensive spirit is a prime factor in 
achieving the ultimate objective—defeat of the enemy— 
so she demands the right to take part not only in na- 
tional defense but in national offense. She knows, 
furthermore, that the problem is not so simple as the 
statement, for she realizes that she must also fight for 


the right to fight. 
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had to face the issues sooner than the women of Amer- 
ica. Their successes and failures should be of deepest 
interest to us in America as women prepare to wage 
the same double battle: against prejudice at home and 
the enemy in the broader field. 
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Britain, today, has an estimated half million women 
in military uniform. The largest single service is the 
Auxiliary Territorial Service—the ATS. Over 200,000 
women wear the khaki of the army auxiliary. The 
Royal Air Force, a separate service in Britain, has its 
WAAF airwomen in air force blue. The Navy shares 
its navy-blue with the Wrens of the sister service, the 
WRNS. These are Britain’s three major women’s 
services. They are not the total of women in uniform. 
For in addition to the three auxiliaries there are sub- 
sidiary women’s services working directly or indirectly 
with the military machine. 

The ATS is the oldest and the largest of Britain’s 
women’s services. Because we now have a WAAC in 
this country the ATS may prove of greatest interest 
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The women of Britain have fought that fight. They. 


\ugust 
to us. We may want to profit by the lesson 
ally’s model. 

In 1917 a Women’s Auxiliary Amy C in 
formed in Britain and 57,000 British wome, aseed 
through its ranks before demobilization at the cnd of 
the First World War. Their service had been «| such 
high quality that the government called the: into 
being again, even before the Second World War }y. 
came an actuality. When, in September, 1938 a; the 
time of the Munich Crisis, the War Office in London 
first published particulars of the ATS, it encouraged 
ex-servicewomen to form a nucleus for the new cor: 
and drew from them the first ATS Director, Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan. Dame Helen had been Chief 
Overseas-Controller of Queen Mary's Army Auxiliary 
Corps, the name by which the WAAC had been re 
christened at the end of the First World War. 

A woman of sixty, she routed out her veteran friends 
and persuaded others to join her in the reorganization 
of the new women’s army. Dame Helen Gwynne 
Vaughan was a hard worker, but there were faults 
arising from her setup which later had to be overcome. 
Her skeleton crew was not sure of the scope of duties 
which the Second World War might involve for a 
women’s branch of service. The initial outlook seemed 
to foresee the greatest need of women in cooking and 
orderly jobs, with perhaps some signal and transport 
duties similar to those undertaken by women in 1918. 
In accordance with these ideas the ATS set out with 
only a limited list of duties for which a volunteer could 
report. At first, also, too many women of a certain 
social strata automatically assumed leadership in the 
ATS. Later the War Office stepped in and took a 
hand in things. There were many changes in the 
organization. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war in September, 
1939, the ATS was mobilized with a strength of 17,000. 
A unit went overseas to France with the British Army. 
Some of them were among the last to leave Paris before 
the German occupation. 

On April 10, 1941, the ATS was granted full mili- 
tary status. It had been a voluntary auxiliary. Now it 
became an integral part of the Territorial Army. Today 
its members enjoy all the privileges and commitments 
of the Armed Forces of the Crown. They enlist for the 
duration and are liable for service in any part of the 
United Kingdom or overseas. Furthermore they are 
subject to Defense Regulations and Military Disci- 
plinary Acts. 

This has overcome most of the errors committed in 
organizing a unit separate from the army. No longer 
are officers appointed on the basis of social standing or 
mere social pretensions. Officers now hold the King's 
Commission and rise from the ranks, except where 
technical qualifications (such as degrees in engineer- 
ing or science) give direct entry into the Officers Cadet 
Training Units. Where the names of the ranks were 
previously distinct from those in the army this is no 
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longer true, and the similarity in name now empha- 
sizes }ow Closely the two organizations work together. 
\ former “volunteer” is now a private, a “chief volun 
weer,” now a lance corporal, and so on through present 
orades of corporal, sergeant, company sergeant major 
and regimental sergeant major. Noncoms’ pay is ap 
proxil itely two-thirds that of corresponding ranks in 
the men’s army. 

[he commissioned officers, with minor changes, are 
listinct from the army: 





Corresponding Approximate 
Present Title Army Monthly Pay 
2d Subaltern 2d Lieutenant $ 45.00 
Subaltern Lieutenant 52.50 
Junior Commander Captain 7.50 
Senior Commander Major 120.00 
Chief Commander Lieut. Colonel 172.50 


Controller Colonel (Rate laid down 
Senior Controller Brigadier from time to time by 
Chief Controller Major General the Army Council. 


In July, 1941, Dame Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, then 
sixty-two, resigned as Director of the ATS under new 
reguiations fixing retiring age for her rank at fifty-seven. 
She was succeeded by C *hief Controller Jean Knox. 

Mrs. Knox is thirty- three and rose to her command 
through service with her corps. As an Inspector of the 
\TS she had visited centers of the Service throughout 
the country. She thus had a first-hand knowledge of 
the many problems confronting women in uniform 
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though no previous administrative experience beyond 
running her home. She is the wife of a squadron leader 
in the RAF and her fourteen-year old daughter is at 
boarding school. Chief Controller Knox is symbolic of 
the change which has made the ATS an efficient mili 
tary organization. 

Senior Controller is Mrs. I esley Whateley, grand 
daughter of a field marshal, a woman with past busi 
ness executive experience as well as the background of 
army tradition. Her husband also is a squadron leader 
in the RAF and her eighteen-year-old son serves in the 
Army. 

The Princess Royal acts in the honorary c: apacity of 
Chief Commander. 

[he ATS is playing an important part in the present 
leveling of social rank in Britain. Women of diverse 
talents and attainments have enlisted to serve in the 
ranks or ultimately to hold commissions. Approxi 
mately thirty per cent are married women. Girls com 
ing overseas from distant dominions have joined the 
Service. There is also a Foreign Legion unit composed 
of women from the occupied countries. 

Officially the noncommissioned women are known as 
“auxiliaries,” but popularly the Service is the ATS and 
all its members, irrespective of rank, are called “Ats.” 
Only the Ack-Ack Girls or Gunner Girls have their 
special nicknames. Whatever their titles or back- 
grounds, the Ats are on the job in their duties and their 
ranks are respected not only by the women who serve 
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Ack-Ack girls of the ATS “take posts” at the height-and-range finder as the entire AA battery mans its station. 
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under them but—and this is emphatically true—by the 
men of the Army. An ATS sergeant earning close to a 
dollar a day may be getting only two-thirds the pay of 
an Army sergeant, but if she’s the sergeant of the guard 
as she may well be at a “mixed” AA battery, she may 
call out the men’s guard and post them to duty. Per- 
haps her commands will have feminine inflection, but 
the military terms will be no less positive. For the 
ATS is not a service that functions off in a private 
corner marked “women only.” Their major military 
purpose is to replace men in a wide variety of army jobs 
and to relieve them for more active combatant duty. 
This reason-for-being of the ATS has been repeated 
over and over in recruiting media. Advertisement’ in 
national and local press has run such slogans as: “The 
Army is one man short until you join the ATS.” Or: 
“Fill his place in jobs like these.” Excellent travelling 
recruiting exhibitions were demonstrating the jobs that 
women could fill. One especially successful advertise- 
ment ran: 
Way You Must Jon tHe ATS 


Europe waited till tomorrow. . 
near us now . . . we shall not be ready if you stand 
aside. You must come into radiolocation . . . into 
ack-ack batteries . . . into the army schools . . . and 
free the men who are doing this work so that they can 
man the guns and the tanks. We shall need every man 
of them. We shall need every woman of you. 


. . Our “tomorrow” is 


But the most popular slogan of all was that used on 
posters and billboards under a picture of a girl in uni- 
form: “Adventure Through Service—Join the ATS.” 

That this campaign was effective was shown by the 
weekly rate of recruiting which was running from 2,000 
to 10,000 a week before talk of conscription. Ats were 
registering at Employment Exchanges, Army Recruit- 
ing Centers, and special ATS Recruiting Centers where 
displays of pictures and uniforms gave a girl a chance to 
get a real idea of the Service she was choosing. 

Conscription of women is now making the need for 
additional recruiting campaigns unnecessary. Women’s 
service had become such an important factor in war 
that the British Government could no longer leave it 
to the voluntary enlistment of non-total war days. Par- 
liament passed a bill in December, 1941, amending the 
Nadie Seeetee Act to include conscription of women, 
beginning with the twenty to thirty age group. The 
bill was designed to direct more women into the fac- 
tories, the Civil Defense Service, the three Auxiliary 
Services—but chiefly into the ATS with its call for 
100,000 members. However, several months after con- 
scription women were still volunteering for the ATS. 

The interim between enrollment or call-up and the 
beginning of the training period in the ATS is a maxi- 
mum three weeks. Eighteen training camps throughout 
the United Kingdom can induct 18,000 Ats into serv- 
ice each month. All recruits must go through this mini- 
mum three weeks’ basic training. 


ugust 
A typical day’s routine starts with reveille at \ 4 ., 
After breakfast and clean-up of quarters come | ures 


on discipline, army organization, and the history the 
ATS or regular army close-order drill. After dinner a: 
noon the program parallels that of men’s army ecruit 
camps (foot drill or physical training, more lectures op 
deportment, uniform, hygiene, the musts and must-nots 
of military life) minus only the handling of arms. Since 
the British are consistently British, lectures break fo; 
tea at 4 o'clock. More lectures or games lead to supper 
at 6:15. 

The food is simple but good and scientifically bal. 
anced. There is a nutritionally sound ration scale jn 
all the women’s services, but women on specially ardu- 
ous duties get additional protein and milk rations. 
Canteens offer the usual extras. 

Although the basic training period is the hardest 
time for any recruit, male or female, in any army in the 
world, it seems to be an especially trying time in the 
life of a woman recruit. For it must be admitted that 
women are still less adaptable than men to regimenta 
tion, although not to the wearing of uniforms. 

The walking-out uniform of the ATS has undergone 
several changes but it still has essentially the same lines 
—the jacket military in cut with square shoulders and a 
belted waist, the skirt slim-fitting but wide enough to 
be workmanlike. The recruit is also issued great coat, 
cap, helmet, gas mask, shoes, gloves, four shirts, four 
pairs of cotton stockings, two ties, three sets of under- 
wear, comb, toothbrush, and further necessities of all 
kinds. 

Working clothes are a further issue where required; 
they include battledress, dungarees, overalls, Welling- 
ton boots, leather jerkins, and raincoats. On duty all 
Ack-Ack girls wear battledress consisting of long khaki 
slacks a the wind-breaker type of khaki jacket. The 
Gunner Girls at the Army Proof and Experimental 
Ranges wear white skirts and dark blue pea jackets to 
make them more visible. Ats attached to kilted regi- 
ments in Scotland may wear a skirt of the regimental 
tartan. All Ats have the privilege of wearing the badge 
or shoulder patch of their Army Unit or Command. 

An army of women presumably brings feminine 
problems—among them underwear and make-up. The 
British solved the underwear problem by not making 
issue underwear compulsory. However, girls have a 
hard enough time making their clothes ration cards 
extend to the other frilleries which they may elect to 
wear when at home or on twenty-four hour leave from 
the station. Most Ats wear issue underwear and pe 
jamas (the most recent item of official clothing which. 
when reported, did not fail to get its share of amused 
comment ). 

The problem of make-up was not of half as much 
concern to the Service as it was to outsiders. !t was 
solved very simply by allowing each girl whatever in 
conspicuous cosmetics she chooses, if she’s lucky enough 


to get any in all-rationed Britain. In hairdress, the 
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Wrens operate captive balloons for the Royal Navy. 


only rule is that the hair must be neat and not touching 
the collar. 

An auxiliary in the ATS is given a choice of three 
general types of work when she enters training and 
every attempt is made to see that a girl goes into the 
job she prefers if she is suited for it and if she can 
adjust herself to it. After preliminary training she may 
be posted immediately to duty or, if necessary, she is 
drafted for schooling or refresher course to a special 
instructional center. Here Ats get training in a par- 
ticular trade. Special training courses cover catering, 
motion-picture projection, cooking, driving and motor 
mechanics, teletyping, radiolocation, shorthand and 
typing, switchboard operating, and other subjects some 
of which are secret and may not be disclosed. 

A woman who has the requirements and qualities of 





leadership may be recommended for a commission as 
soon as she has finished the minimum three weeks 
in the ranks. Two Officer Cadet Training Units 
COCTU’s) are training more than 700 potential officers 
every six weeks. All enter as cadets and are given in- 
tensive courses of lectures on army law and adminis- 
tration, messing, quartering, welfare, hygiene, and the 
psychology of handling women. They also learn to take 
physical training, ceremonial parades, and drill. 

On completion of OCT U course they receive a grant 
to purchase uniform and hold the King’s Commission. 
ATS officers are chiefly concerned with the administra- 
tion and welfare of their personnel, although many hold 
technical and staff posts. All are directly responsible 
to the Army Command to which they are attached and 
receive operational orders from the army officer in 
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charge. Ats officers get extra pay when filling certain 
specified appointments. Officers posted to duty with 
engineers, signal troops, or other special corps, qualify 
for additional pay ranging from about $18.00 a month 
for a Chief Commander to about $5.50 for a 2d Sub- 
altern. 

Members of the ATS must be at least seventeen and 
one-half and not over forty-three (except ex-service- 
women who may join up to the age of fifty). All receive 
the same comparative allowances and benefits. Depend- 
ents’ allowances are payable if, before enlistment or 
conscription, the girl was contributing largely to the 
support of a dependent and if she makes some allotment 
out of her own pay. Unemployment and National 
Health Insurance are kept up. If they were union 
members the Ats are assured of being received back into 
their unions. Where a woman was drawing an army 
dependent’s allowance from her husband before join- 
ing up, this continues; and if she should have a child, 
the mother receives the husband’s army allowance for 
children. Pensions are granted according to the degree 
of disability, if a woman becomes disabled from service 
with the ATS. 

The auxiliaries receive regular medical and dental 
inspection. Hospital and nursing facilities are pro- 
vided. Indoor games and outdoor sports are encouraged, 
and physical training and drill have increased health. 

Recently a demonstration was held in London. A 
platoon of picked girls trained by army noncoms was 
inspected by Chief Controller Jean Knox in the pres- 
ence of army officials. These girls are now touring ATS 
camps, demonstrating to drill sergeants how they can 
turn awkward squads of conscripts into smart soldiers. 

Pay, living quarters, and hours vary with duty. The 
basic rate of pay from the moment of joining is $11.00 
a month while in training, but a private may earn as 
high as $21.00 a month according to her trade and the 
extra proficiency pay she may have earned. Length of 
service as well as promotion increases the rate of pay 
and makes Ats eligible for special proficiency pay—given 
for general ability and aptitude. 

Some billets are as comfortable as a private home— 
some are rather bare military barracks. But girls are 
encouraged to decorate their lockers with snapshots and 
pictures and to hang curtains and add other touches to 
their living quarters where the situation permits. 

The question of leave has been generously worked 
out. Except during emergencies, Ats get twenty-four 
hours leave weekly, an additional forty-eight hours 
every month, and a clear week every three months. 
Four free train or bus passes are issued to every girl 
each year and at other times Ats can travel at two- 
thirds the usual rate (just as they are eligible for re- 
duced service rates at the theater and movies). The 
one-week leave every three months with full pay and 
ration allowances may be arranged to coincide with the 
leave of a husband or fiancé when he is in the Forces. 


An ATS wife can apply for sleeping-out leave when 


ULSuUust 


her husband is stationed near by. “Compa 


nate 
leave” is granted under special circumstance ‘he 
home is bombed, or if the husband is sudden), on 
embarkation leave. The scope of compassiona Ve 
is not too rigidly limited, and has been an inte!|ien; 
factor in fitting women into the war machine wi!) due 


allowance for their emotional ties. 

The change in the number of duties or “trades.” a. 
they are officially called, gives a strong indication of the 
high consideration in which the ATS is now held by 
the Army. In February, 1940, the strength of 25,300 
was divided into 11,500 clerks, 6,000 cooks, | 899 
drivers. Today the number of trades exceeds sixty and 
is constantly increasing. The ratio of trades has also 
changed immeasurably. Today fifty-six per cent of 
ATS duties are operational and only ten per cent cook- 
ing and orderly, with driving and transport still com- 
prising a high per cent. 

Perhaps the clearest way to indicate duties performed 
by the ATS without listing each individual trade js to 
summarize the chief categories: 

Clerks, pay-clerks, typists, and stenographers: In the 
army offices women have by now taken over almost all 
clerical duties. Most of the Ats in this category had 
previous office experience, but many more are being 
taught these trades to prepare them to fill the urgent 
need for such workers. 

Drivers, mechanics and dispatch riders: Women are 
driving every type of army vehicle and are taught run- 
ning repairs and overhaul mechanics. Dispatch riders 
are given thorough training by army instructors until 
they know how to fall off a skidding motorcycle, ford 
rivers, surmount obstacles and, above all, “get through” 
whatever happens. 

Cooks and caterers: Cooks are needed everywhere, in 
the men’s camps as well as the women’s units. Good 
cooks learn quantity cooking; novices get training. 
Dieticians have excellent chances for promotion and 
responsibility. 

Draftswomen: Women with engineering or archi- 
tectural experience are employed in confidential work 
as draftswomen with the engineers and in other 
branches. 

Switchboard and teletype operators: ATS signal com- 
panies are attached to the signal units. Complete train- 
ing is given to both experienced and inexperienced 
women, whose chief qualifications must be adaptability, 
reliability, and secrecy. 

Storewomen: Women are now handling huge stores 
of supplies including ordnance. Salesgirls are especially 
adaptable to this work, as are bookkeepers. 

Orderlies: ATS mess orderlies serve meals in army 
messes. Office orderlies act as messengers; and medical 
orderlies, who must have nursing experience, have 
noncom rank and look after the sick in quarters. 

Motion-picture projectionists and librarians: Suitable 
women are trained in the use of 16-mm. sound projec: 
tion units in connection with training. One subaltern 
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i attached to the Army Film Unit as a continuity girl. 
Kine theodolite operators: These women work a com- 
bination of camera and theodolite which photographs a 
target such as an airplane, or a shell at the instant of 
burst. Operators work with tne artillery and at artillery 
practice camps checking and testing the accuracy of 
fre. These girls soon know which are going to be the 
cood teams of gunners in the training drafts. Ats on 
Line-theodolite duty must be five feet two inches tall 
and they must have passed a certain schooling level to 
sive them the necessary mathematical background. 
Good eyesight and delicacy of touch are further re- 
quirements. 
"Work on army experimental ranges: Work of this 
kind varies. Some of it is secret and cannot be de- 
scribed. The gunner girls wear white skirts and blue 
iackets to make them conspicuous at a distance for they 
are in front of the guns. Attached to the Army Proof 
and Experimental Ranges, their work is chiefly testing 
out new types of ammunition, but they are also engaged 
in experimental work of all kinds in connection with 
gunnery. ATS officers who are college graduates are 
also doing research work of many different kinds to 
further the science of artillery. 

Radiolocation: Ats undertake two phases of radioloca- 
tion duty. In Radio Maintenance Companies of the 
Ordnance Corps they perform the vital work of repair- 
ing, maintaining, installing, testing, and calibrating the 
delicate equipment. The other side of radiolocation is 
operational and Ats in this job serve with the antiair- 
craft command of the army. Requirements for both jobs 
are good eyesight, manual dexterity, strong nerves, 
power of concentration, and absolute trustworthiness. 

Operators for AA duties: AA duties are probably the 
most exciting jobs open to the ATS. AA girls operate 
the giant height and range finders, predictors, telescopic 
identification finders, line and elevation layers, fire 
control equipment, and radiolocation. In all this work 
they are side by side with the men of the battery in 
almost everything but the actual operation and han- 
dling of the guns. They train with the men and share 
the same hardships. 

These last four categories represent the largest share 
of army work undertaken by the ATS. There are a few 
new categories such as the M.P. Section, or the “Red 
Caps,” who check leave passes, and direct and advise 
Ats in trouble. There are also a few highly specialized 
openings in the ATS for scientists and linguists and 
women with certain other definite training. 

This is still only a partial list of duties in the ATS. 
And it is by no means a complete one of those per- 
formed by women in uniform in Britain. Other wom- 
en's services have been equally active. 

The Women’s Auxiliary Air Force (WAAF) was 
originally a part of the ATS, although it might be said 
to date back to the Women’s RAF of 1918 which was 
disbanded at the end of the First World War. Before 
the outbreak of the Second World War air force com- 





panies had been raised within the ATS. In June, 1939, 
however, the Air Ministry decided it needed its own 
auxiliary force. Accordingly the khaki-clad pioneers 
of the RAF Companies changed to air force blue, and 
the Waafs set out to relieve men for active air duty by 
replacing them in certain ground appointments and 
trades. 

There was distinctly no idea of having women pilots, 
although today women do fly in RAF planes. These 
are the flight mechanics, in one of the newest WAAF 
trades, who accompany instructors on test flights to 
check their own overhaul and service work. 

Like the Ats, the Waafs serve in grades corresponding 
closely to the RAF, and draw about two-thirds the cor- 
responding pay of the brother service. Also like the 
Ats, the Waats duties range through more than fifty 
trades from radiolocation to cookery. But the similarity 
ends with the fact that the WAAF had neither to fight 
so hard nor wait so long for its many skilled technical 
jobs. The progressive spirit of the RAF saw to it that 
the airwomen were given the real jobs right from the 
start. This tradition has continued until today WAAF 
officers are replacing male officers in fifteen different 
types of RAF jobs. 

Typical WAAF trades include armorers, barrage bal- 
loon operators (or Beer-Beer girls, from the inevitable 
use of initials in signalese), parachute packers and re- 
pairers, instrument repairers, radiographers, photo 
graphic interpreters, meteorologists, and even psycholo- 
gists in pre-selection tests for male pilot material. 

The Navy also has its auxiliary—the Wrens. The 
Women’s Royal Naval Service (WRNS) dates back 
to 1917. But it was entirely reformed in 1939 to relieve 
navy men in shore establishments—“Free a Man to Join 
the Fleet,” the slogan was. The Wrens boast openly 
that their greatest aid to the Navy is in acting as cooks 
and stewards, and these categories form the highest per- 
centage of duties in the WRNS. However, the number 
of technical jobs in this service is increasing rapidly as 
the war progresses and the capabilities of women are 
assessed. Wrens are gradually taking over in naval con 
trol offices, message rooms, operations rooms and similar 
posts where their ability at signals, decoding, decipher 
ing, and general communications has proven of such 
value. In addition they undertake many of the same 
duties as the Ats and Waafs where these apply to the 
navy and the Fleet Air Arm. 

The ATS, WAAF, and WRNS are the major chan- 
nels through which women’s desire to serve in war finds 
expression in Britain. But mention must be made of 
other services: the military nurses with the three men’s 
forces; the “Naafi” girls of the Navy, Army and Air 
Force Institute canteens; the part-time paid spotters of 
the Royal Observer Corps, the volunteers of the Mecha 
nized Transport Corps, and even the officially still un 
recognized Women’s Home Defense Units. 

More than passing mention must be given to the 
“Atta-girls,” an organized force of women pilots serv 
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It merely gives certain investigators fine opportunity » 
/ for sensationalizing isolated cases. Britain’s ex; te the 
! shows that moral standards are no higher ; ios a 
among women in uniform than women in civi! lif tor 
At posts where men and women of the service i. 
tioned together for training or duty there seems to }y the 
a more normal atmosphere than in other camps. It jg in 
too early for accurate psychological analysis of the ef. by 
fects of men and women soldiers working side by side tha 
There are too many emergency factors which enter the 
y { picture in time of war. But opinion seems tO point t ove 
an a normalizing result, such as occurs in offices or fac the 
tories in civil life. mu 
Do women always rank below men in military work? in 
Very often women show better qualifications. In a te. obj 
cent flight mechanics training course of mixed RAF and | 
WAAF personnel, three airwomen came out with top see 
honors. British women are outranking men in many obj 
specialized and some very simple duties. Women are or | 
a, Annie ea dae tee even training men in some phases of this war- as at the bal 
WAAF is an expert meteorologist. women 's ferry pools where Atta-girls are teaching men kill 
to pilot planes. fur 
ing with the Air Transport Auxiliary. A civilian serv- Do women resent being paid less than men? British 
ice under the aegis of the Ministry of Aircraft Produc- women are not complaining. They are satisfied with 
tion, the ATA works directly with the military system, having won the right to serve. It is predicted, however, 
supplying it with aircraft, and wears a black counterpart that it will be men of vision, not women, who will push 
of the RAF uniform. The women ferry-pilots release for a readjustment of this disparity in pay. 
3 men for the RAF by taking over the job of ferrying Are women as good as men in today’s highly techni 
aircraft from factory, storage unit, or overhaul base to cal warfare? Sometimes they are better. In work mak- 
airdrome, fighter station, or bomber command. They ing high demands on physical endurance women do 
are on equal status with men ferry-pilots in the types of not compete with men and do not wish to. But in jobs 
planes they handle and in hours and conditions of requiring we manual dexterity, and quick co 
work—in all but pay, w hich is twenty per cent less. ordination (as, for instance, the rapid operation of deli 
The Women’s Land Army, contrary to the implica- cate antiaircraft instruments) women have proven 
tions of its name, is purely a civilian war service. Be- faster and more accurate than men. 
lieving that agriculture is the prime munition of war, Are women brave enough for actual warfare? Em- 





the Land Girls relieve men from the farms for military _ phatically, yes. Women were among the first to stand 
service and, armed with pitchfork, milk pail, and up to the Nazi blitzes at the airdromes, naval bases, 
plowshare, fight the battle of food. gun sites. They showed all the courage of front-line 
These women’s services and the three auxiliaries fighters. Women have been killed in the line of duty 
have now been operating long enough in Britain to in every branch of Britain’s women’s services, but 
give answer to many questions now being asked in others have continued undaunted to volunteer for the 
America. dangerous jobs. The number of women on the lists 
Can women accept discipline? Of course they can. of citations for decorations in acknowledgment of con- 
Regimentation comes a little harder to women; but this spicuous gallantry should be ample proof that women 
is largely a matter of conditioning. Women have less can take it too. In all this war, so the British repor, 
of a tradition of group discipline than men because _ there has still to come one charge of a woman in uni: 
fewer women continue long years of schooling or go form deserting her post under fire. 
into working careers. The family woman, accustomed Are women in uniform a success? The use of con 
to authority in her own home, or the sheltered girl, finds scription is the answer. The Ats, Waafs, and Wrens 
most difficulty in taking orders and obeying rules and had done such a good job that more were wanted 
regulations. swell their numbers. But particularly the ATS, witl 
Can women fit into the “military system” with its _ its call for 100,000 more recruits, would get more wom 
small denials of comfort? They do it neither more nor en to direct to the gun sites. It is a fact that the At 
less easily than men do. It has been shown that as long were wanted for AA duty, not as a second choice, b 
) as women are not asked to be unfeminine while on duty because they had proven best at the job. 
) they will not be over-feminine. These women of Britain are not looking for glamor 
Does “army life” lower moral standards? It does not. ous jobs which entail a uniform. They are not there t 
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, basis for unfunny cartoons. They organized 
ves to serve the needs of war. They wanted 
rticipation. They proved to be a vital, effective 
this total war. The greatest tribute to this is 
praises of the War Office or the Admiralty, but 
ude of the soldier, sailor, and airman. A woman 
rm in Britain today is honored and respected 
uniformed men of the services. You can see 

pect on the streets of any town. 
rejudice was overcome there, it may have to be 
ne here. Military minds of today must recognize 
tal warfare means all population. False ethics 
ousted. Since warfare asks woman to function 
rear units of the military system, she is a military 

objective. 

In fact, military minds abroad now, at last, begin to 
see the final truth—that woman is the prime military 
objective of warfare. An American poet has been one 


of the first to see the underlying reason of this. Archi- 
bald McLeish, in his “Air-Raid,” says the enemy will 
kill woman because she is more “life-like.” That is a 
fundamental truth. 

Put it in terms of biology and it simply says: De 


South African women join 
the ATS and become spe- 
cialists in range-finding 
with coast artillery batteries. 


4 


stroy half the men of a nation and that nation is biologi 
cally capable of maintaining its birthrate. Destroy half 
the women of a nation and you cut in half its ability 
to re place its population. 


t 


t is not easy to think this way. Our sensitivities 
rebel against it. But we must think this way—for that 
is the way the enemy reasons. The enemy declares that 
each war is but a campaign in a series of wars. And in 
this series replacement ot population is the paramount 
tactor of defe nse. 

\lready in Europe generals speak of the next war. 
[his one is total war. The next, they say, will be “ulti 


mate war.” It will be “a battle o 


the birth rates”—to 
quote the phrasing of a recent con *.ence 

Modern, conscienceless war knows that woman is 
the creator of her nation. It declares therefore that she 
is the ultimate objective of those bent on destroying 
that nation. Women, realizing this, demand the right 
to fight for survival. 

As war changes, the relationship of women to it 
alters. 
The 


The women of Britain know this. 
America must know it, 


women of 


too 
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How to Use Your Eyes at Night’ 


Modern war is often war at night. That means that 
men must learn to see in the dark—or at least to use 
their eyes in new and unfamiliar ways. 

This article is written to tell you how to make the 
best use of your eyes at night. It will help you, whether 
your job is in an airplane or a tank, on a ship, or driv- 
ing a truck, or just getting about on your own feet. 

It will not give you the uncanny eyes of an owl or 
a cat, but it may give you just the edge on the enemy 
you need to get in the first shot—and to get home. 

You already know that when you go into a dark room 
from a bright one it is hard to see until your eyes have 
become used to the gloom. At a movie it takes a min- 
ute or two to see the vacant seat. It may take another 
minute or two to be able to recognize a friend. During 
these minutes your eyes become more sensitive to the 
faint light. 

Your eyes adjust in two ways for seeing in the dark. 
One way is by opening up to let in more light or to 
make maximum use of what little light there is. This 
works in the same way as a camera diaphragm, which 

can be opened up wide for taking pictures in dim light. 
Your eye pupils open wide in dim light and close to a 
pin-point opening when the light is very bright. 

But this is not the most important change in the way 
your eye works in dim lighting. 

You actually have two kinds of sight. Your day eyes 
use one kind of vision cells known as “cones.’ ’ They 
are principally located in the very center of the eye. 

Your night eyes use an entirely different kind of 
cells, the rod cells, which are mostly around the outside 
edge of the eye. 

The rod cells used by your night eyes are color blind. 
That is wh “all cats look gray at night.” If you see a 
colored light shining at night, and it looks red or green 
or blue, it is only because it is bright enough so that 
you can see it with your daylight eyes. 

But your night vision is much more sensitive to light 
of some colors ‘then to others. Red is seen equally well 
by night and day vision. Blue light, however, affects 
your night eyes 1,000 times as much as it does your day 
eyes. For this reason it is extremely dangerous to use 
blue lights i in a blackout because it affects the enemy's 
eyes just as much as it does yours. 

Night eyes lack the sharp vision for detail that your 
day eyes s have. If you want to see to read, if you want 
to watch the dial of an instrument, if you must look at 
a map, a road sign, or your watch, then you must use 
your day vision. For this you must have good light— 
the more the better. Especially if the print or other 
forms are small, the light must be bright. 

Night eyes are extraordinarily sensitive to faint light. 
This is shown by calculations that an ordinary candle 


*From Science Service based on material furnished by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 





flame could be seen at a distance of more than }| 
if the night were completely black, and, if haze, dus 
and the curvature of the earth did not interfere, A 
lighted match is about as bright as a candle 
Under ordinary night conditions a match can } 
from a plane from many miles away. 

Night vision is not in use as soon as you step into the 
dark. It takes time—a half hour or more—before your 
eyes are completely adapted to the dark. When you 
leave a sunny street to go into a darkened theater, or 
you step from a brightly-lighted room into the dark 
outdoors, you are completely blind at first. 

Then several things happen. First the pupil of your 
eye dilates, letting more light into your eyes. This is a 
mechanical action. 

Next the cones of your day vision adapt to the dark 
ness. This takes about five minutes and after that you 
feel more comfortable about moving around in the 
pitch dark. 

After a much longer time your rod vision adapts it 
self to the darkne ss and you can begin to see sh: apes and 
outlines in the gloom that were not even vague bulking 
shadows when you first came in. 

Just how this change-over from cone to rod cells is 
accomplished is not completely understood but it is at 
least partly a chemical process. 

The soldier who at a command or an alert signal 
leaves a lighted room to run on duty without h: ving 
prepared his eyes is completely at the mercy of the 
enemy so far as his vision is concerned. By the time he 
gains the use of his night eyes the emergency may lx 
all over. 
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And even when your eyes are adapted to the dark 
flashing on a light, even for a very short time, may ruin 
your night vision for another half hour. You can los 
in a few minutes all you gained by half an hour in the 
dark. The brighter the light and the longer you look 
at it, the more you lose. 


Getrinc Your Eves Reapy 


Complete darkness is the best preparation for night 
fighting. It pays to protect your eyes from light before 
you start and while you are out. If you can't stay in 
darkness, keep the lights around you as low as possibl 
and don’t look straight at them. If it is necessary t 
a at any lighted object, be as quick as you can about 

t. Experiments have shown that looking at an instru 
ment dial lighted only by radium paint will cut down 
the distance at which you can see a friendly or an 
enemy plane by fifty per cent. Don’t look at the dial 
any longer than you must or the loss will be greater. 

Experienced gun pointers and spotters know that 
they must not watch the flash of their guns as they fire 
The flash of a six-inch gun may dull the eyes for : 
minute or more. Under continuous fire at dawn ot 
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dusk it is impossible to aim some rapid-fire guns accu- 
rately at a target more than seven times a minute if the 
gunners watch the flash. At night the blinding effect 
would be even greater. Looking away from the flash 
gives almost complete protection. Luckily the flash of 
* es and small-caliber machine guns has much less ef- 
fect on the eyes. 
Use or Patcu 

There are several ways by which you can become 

dark adapted or keep your dark adaptation even though 
you must work in fairly bright light. Each way is suit- 
able only for certain kinds of jobs. 

Ship pilots and bridge officers have long known a 
clever but simple trick. When they have to work their 
way through dark islands, when beacons are unlit, or 
when moving in company with blacked-out ships, these 
men often have to go back and forth from a lookout post 
to a lighted bridge or chartroom. 

When they go into the light they cover one eye. 

Then, when they look out into the night they un- 
cover this eye and use it. 

To cover your eye you can use the ordinary black 
patch sold at all drug stores. 

The same trick might be used to prepare for night 
guard duty. Experienced men who do night guard 
know that they must get out of the light for about half 
an hour before they go on duty. With the patch over 
one eye that eye becomes prepared. The other eye can 
then be used to work or dress in lighted quarters. 

This way of keeping an eye ready for use in the dark 
has its dangers, however, Two eyes are much better 
than one in judging distance of near-by objects. Be- 
yond about 500 feet one eye is as good as two. That is 
the reason ships’ officers and lookouts can often use the 
patch safely. 

Airplane pilots and auto drivers find the use of the 
patch dangerous. Bombardiers, on the other hand, 
might be able to see much better at critical moments 
if they protected one eye from light until just before 
they need to see at night. Ask your leaders whether it 
is all right for you to use the patch or to try it during 
practice. Be careful though if you have to run up or 
down companionways or ladders or anything else that 
requires you to judge distance quickly and accurately 
at close range. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR DarKNESS 


A better way to get the eyes dark adapted is to work 
in deep red light. Red has less effect than any other 
color on the rod cells of your night eyes. So if red light 
is available, you can read or work comfortably and still 
be ready for nearly instant action in the dark. If red 
bulbs aren’t available, a red cellophane cov ering for a 
light or instrument will help. Red cellophane is not as 
good as a red bulb since it lets through some crange and 
white light, but it will do in a pinch. 

Tight- fitting goggles with red lenses are an excellent 
way to protect the eyes for dark adaptation. If you can 





obtain them wear them for half an hour before your 
duty begins. Even with red light, however, you should 
be careful not to use any more light than you need. 
Too much light will spoil dark adaptation, even though 
it is red. 

The use of red light or red goggles makes it impos 
sible to see red lines on charts. Lines of this color look 
white under red light so that they cannot be seen on a 
white map or chart. In the same way, red signal lights 
look the same as white when goggles are worn. Be 

careful not to mistake one color for another when you 
are working in red light or wearing red goggles. 


Learn How Your Nicur Eves Worx 


Learning the most effective use of your eyes at night 
is like learning to use a precision instrument. There 
are some games or tricks which depend on skill in night 
vision. If you learn to outwit your friends with these 
tricks you may later win higher stakes in night battle 
with the enemy. Here is one experiment: 

No elaborate preparation is needed, but you must be 
able to darken your room by degrees until it is almost 
blacked out. One way is to let a little light into a com 
pletely dark room from a hall and then gradually close 
the door. 

But first have a sheet of typewriter paper. Tear or 
cut this in two in the middle, crosswise. Then cut one 
of the halves in two, repeating this with one of each 
pair until the smallest scrap is only about a quarter-inch 
across. 

Now try this. Spread the pieces in order of size 
across a black card table or other dark surface. Let 
your eyes get used to the dark. Then keep your eyes on 
the smallest piece while you darken the room until that 
piece drops from sight. 

Now run your eye along the row. You'll see that the 
paper sheets seem to grow brighter with size. The 
biggest piece may even seem to glow. 

But watch the biggest piece! While you look steadily 
at it, it will seem to fade. And if you notice the whole 
array of — with the tail of your eye, you may be 
surprised tc » find that the smallest ones that were 
dimmed out while you looked at them have now popped 
out like stars “coming out” to shine in early evening. 
If you look at them again they will disappear. 

This is a dramatic sort of experiment that seems 
mysterious, but it is because the very center of your eye 
is “blind” when you are using your night eyes. You will 
not be able to spot an airpl ine overhead if your eyes are 
directed right at it. You can pick it up in the corner of 
your eye, but it will disappear if you look straight at it. 
The same thing is true if you try to see a distant ship, 
an unlighted car or tank, or even a man on a dark night. 

Always remember that you must look a little to one 
side in order to see best on a very dark night. Learn to 
pay attention to things which are just a little off to the 
side. Learn to keep from looking directly at any object. 
As you feel your eyes drawn irresistibly toward what 
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you want to see, just let them slide on over it to the 
other side and look again with the tail of your eye. It 
takes practice to learn to do this without fail, but it is 
worth the trouble to learn the trick. 

And don’t keep looking steadily to the same side of 
an object. This will make it disappear, too. 


Try Ir Yourse.r 


Try it out yourself and see how your eyes at night 
can play ‘ ‘parlor magic” tricks on you. 

When in your darkened room or outdoors, hold up 
vour finger and look steadily at it. It will disappear. 
Look a little to one side and it will appear again. But 
if you keep staring at this side it will soon be gone again. 
Move your eyes to the other side and back it will pop. 

This means that in searching the sea or the sky for 
a dark object, you must look at first one area and then 
another. When you think you have spotted something, 
keep looking first on one side of the object and then at 
the other, or above and below it. 

But don’t try to sweep your eyes over the sky or the 
horizon—you can’t see well while the eyes are moving. 
“Scan” the sky, don’t sweep over it. Night eyes are 
slow in responding. At night a faint object may not 
be recognizable until after you have looked near it a 
number of times. If you have ever hunted quail in the 
morning or watched ‘deer in the dusk, you know that 
you can look right at such a camouflaged object for a 
while before you notice it. In darkness it is even harder 
to pick out because you won't see it at all if you stare. 
You have to look again and again at points near it. 


SMALL Turncs Are Harp To See ar Nicutr 


Small objects are much harder to see at night than 
in the daytime. The average airplane becomes too small 
to be seen beyond 1,000 feet on a clear, starry night. 
The plane is smaller when seen from straight behind, 
or ahead, or at the side, so it cannot be seen further 
than about 400-500 feet from these angles. If you are 
pursuing a plane, try to keep above or below it until 
you are close in. The same thing should be done if you 
are chasing a boat. Keep off to one side when far away, 
if you can, so that you see the boat more nearly broad- 
side on. 

Night glasses are useful because they magnify an 
object. Ordinary binoculars do this too, but binoculars 
cut down the amount of light that gets to the eye. 
Night glasses magnify without sacrifice of light. They 
don’t give a clear, sharp view, as binoculars do, but at 
night we can’t get a clear, sharp view anyway. By mag- 
es ania the night glasses make it possible to see ob- 
jects or parts of objects that would otherwise be too 
small to be seen at all. 

Darkness not only makes it hard to see things, but it 
also changes the appearance of objects when we do see 
them. A tree seen against the night sky looks much 
smaller than in the » aon because the twigs at the 
ends of the branches can’t be seen at all. And for the 


\ugust 
same reason an airplane caught in the beam of « search. 
light looks larger than the same plane seen as « black 
mass against a dimly-lighted sky. Darkness blots oy; 
details on which we have learned to depend fr iden. 
tification, perhaps without quite realizing You 
know how hard it is to recognize a friend from g gj) 
houette cut from black paper. It may be just as hard tp 
identify a plane or ship from the solid black form tha, 
is visible at night. 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE 


Recognition even in the daytime is usually a matter 
of jumping to conclusions from slight hints. You are 
able to recognize a friend long before you are close 
enough to him to see the color of his eyes or the width 
of his mouth. 

At night, you have to be able to work on even smaller 
cues. It will pay to study silhouettes of the ships or 
planes you will need to recognize with this in mind. 
What distinguishing marks are easiest to make out in 
the darkness? How can you tell a periscope from a 
buoy? 

Sometimes you may be able to detect a moving air. 
plane in the sky by its motion alone rather than its 
form. Or by what you don’t see, more than by what 
you do see. If stars suddenly blink out and on again, 
you know that something has been in the way. 


Contrast Hetps Nicut Vision 


Another thing that affects our vision at night is the 
contrast between an object and the background. If the 
thing observed is very different from its background, 
it is much more easily seen. An airplane may be clear 
if you look up at it against the night sky, but invisible 
if you look down on it against the dark ground. A ship 

may show up clearly against a star-lit sky, but fade into 
the background if you are looking at it against a back 
ground of dark water. 

If light from the moon is reflected onto the under 
side of an airplane from white clouds below, the plane 
may become almost invisible from any angle. 

To notice small differences in contrast, it is essential 
to have clear vision. It is for this reason that wind- 
shields must be kept clean and free of scratches or fog. 
These tend to scatter light in all directions and reduce 
contrast. Careless night fighters have been known to 
tolerate enough dirt on their windshields to double the 
time it takes to see a plane moving along near by. And 
sailors on ships sometimes let the salt from spray pile 
up in blotches on the glass. This is courting death. 

For the same reason it is important to keep down the 
lights on your side of a windshield. Any light on you 
side reduces the contrast because stray light spreads 
over the whole glass and reflects in your eyes. That i 
why you push up close to a window when you try t0 
look out at night. By coming up close you shade pat 
of the glass and increase the contrast of the objects seen 
through this part. If it is necessary to have any light 
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ch- on vor side, keep it as dim as you can and screen it who is not at the peak of training is likely to be knocked 

ack from the glass. This also helps your dark adaptation. out. The night fighter whose eyes are not at the peak 

Dur of efficiency is likely to be killed. 

= VITAMINS 

fou Th: re has been a good deal of talk about the effect of ReMeMBER THESE THINcs 

Sil} HR chortaves of vitamins A and C on ability to see at night. 1) Protect your eyes from light before you go on 

to TB These are the vitamins in fresh vegetables, cheese, and night duty and while you are out. 

hat HP fruit People who don't get enough of these vitamins ) Don't look directly at any light or illuminated 
do become poor in night vision, but regular Army and dea. If you must, be quick about it. 
Navy rations supply plenty of these vitamins. Occa- 3) Use the corners of your eyes. Night targets are 
sionally when boats are on long trips or when fighting more clearly seen when you don’t look directly at them. 

tter lasts until fresh foods are all gone, a shortage of vita- (4 Keep your eyes moving. Quick, je tky move- 

are mins may occur. In these cases medical officers will ments and short pauses are better than long, sweeping 

lose supply men who are likely to be on night duty with movements and long pauses. 

idth vitamin capsules. Extra vitamins don’t improve night 5) Keep your windshield spotless and free of 
vision if your diet or your night vision are already scratches and fog. 

iller normal. (6) Keep yourself wide awake and on the alert. 

S or Night vision is affected by fatigue. Anything that Don’t break training. Use good sense about eating, 

ind reduces your physical well being has a greater effect on drinking, smoking. 

t in night vision than on day vision. Experiments have Practice what you know about seeing at night 

m a shown that hangovers, slight illnesses, or excessive until it becomes second nature to use your eyes to the 

fatigue may double or even triple the amount of light best advantage. Use every possible device to aid you 

-air- needed to see an object. The night fighter must train in learning to recognize ships, planes and other im- 

we for his job as a boxer trains for a big maich. The boxer portant objects from slight cues. 
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ny They Still Fight 


For five months our soldiers on the Philippines 


a fought off overwhelming hordes of the Japanese, fought 
, off dive bomber attacks and attacks by tanks, fought 
ential off wave after wave of fresh Japanese troops. They 
wind: fought in the dripping heat of the tropics tormented 
r fog by tropical diseases. They managed to keep alive on 
educe scant rations of rice and mule meat, fighting till they 
» the fell from exhaustion. They saw their comrades ripped 
And by artillery shells, cut down by machine-gun bullets. 
y pil Many were killed and many others were taken pris- 
death oner, but those that were left still fought. They fought 
n the on Bataan, they fought at Corregidor, and some of 
b your them are still fighting in the jungles today.—Address 
= by the Honorasce Rosert Patrerson, June 10, 
1942. 
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Part Two: Wavell Strikes—and Wins 
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An inspiring special order of the day by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the eve of the attack was the first 
notification to our men that a major offensive was about 
to begin. Surprise had been effected. The enemy had 
no knowledge even of the scope of the operations to be 
undertaken against them. 

To their mind, and to the mind of many military 
“experts” in other parts of the world, it was unthink- 
able that we would have the temerity to launch an at- 
tack on such a scale as we did, and with such ambitious 
objectives. The difficulty of communications, the lack 
of water, the climate, the sand—all combined to make 
an advance against previously prepared positions ex- 
ceedingly hazardous. In fact, on the very day our ad- 
vance began, the military correspondent of a leading 
German newspaper wrote: “Neither of the parties can 
carry out a surprise attack in the Egyptian Western 
Desert because of the natural obstacles in the desert, 
and because the preparation of mechanized forces for 
a big offensive on a large scale cannot be concealed.” 
While the German readers were studying that comfort- 
ing piece of information at their breaktast tables, the 
British attack was beginning. 

Briefly the plan of operations was this: 

The object of the attack was to capture Sidi Barrani 


WESTRUCTIO 


by means of exploiting the gap in the Italian defenses 
between Rabia and Nibeiwa camps, which our patrols 
had kept open despite Italian efforts to close it; and 
then, according to the success achieved, to continue the 
advance towards Buq Bug and thence to Sollum. The 
attack on Nibeiwa, the Tummar camps and Sidi Bar- 
rani was to be carried out by tanks supported by infan- 
try. Maktila was to be contained by a small force from 
Mersa Matruh, to prevent reinforcements being sent 
from there; the Sofafi area was to be covered, with a 
similar object in view, by armored troops, while other 
armored troops went through the gap towards the 
Azzaziya area to destroy the Italian tank group believed 
to be there, and to block the retreat of Italian forces 
from Barrani. 


The Navy was to codperate by bombarding Maktila 
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and Sidi Barrani, and then other targets as th: pre- 
sented themselves or when requested, while the RAF 
were to launch continual heavy attacks on Italian 
aerodromes and bases, the primary object being t keep 
the Italian air force on the ground. 

The prelude to the operations, which not only sy ept 
the Italians off Egyptian soil but paved the way for our 
advance into Libya, was carried out by the Navy and 
Royal Air Force as arranged. On the night of Decem 
ber 8 and 9 the Navy shelled Maktila and Sidi Barrani, 
Such was the effect of the pounding by 15-inch shells 
that the enemy evacuated Maktila and withdrew, partly 
on Sidi Barrani. The RAF bombed Binina aerodrome 
and Sidi Barrani, causing several explosions and starting 
fires. 

As dawn was breaking on the morning of Monday 
the 9th a detachment of the 7th Armored Division ad- 
vanced on Nibeiwa camp. The movement had begun on 
Saturday night, when the British troops pushed forward 
over the greater part of the eighty-mile belt between 
Mersa Matruh and Sidi Barrani. During Sunday they 
had lain up in the open desert, every gun and vehicle 
camouflaged, the troops huddled among patches of 
scrub; and so stealthily was the attack begun that in- 
fantry consisting of the Ist Royal Fusiliers, the 3d Bat- 


talion, Ist Punjab Regiment and the 4th Battalion, 6th 
Rajputana Rifles, with the Central Indian Horse, suc- 
ceeded in surrounding the camp while the main assault 
was launched by mechanized units. 

Nibeiwa camp covers a bare plateau with a shallow 
valley in front. The position was surrounded by 2 
double stone wall with shelters every fifty yards for the 
Libyan troops who held the perimeter. To the east and 
the south the fortification was strengthened by antitank 
obstacles, barbed wire and land mines; the armament 
inside included field guns, antitank and antiaircralt 
guns, some on the ground and some on lorries, and 
every sort of vehicle from tanks to staff cars. 

Inside this well-protected camp General Maletti and 
his officers were sitting down to breakfast unawar: that 


throughout the night the British forces had been clos 
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ing in on them. Suddenly there was a muffled roar and, and surrendered. Altogether between 2,000 and 2,500 
to the amazement of the Italians, tanks of the 7th R.T.R. _ prisoners were taken, including Maletti’s second in com 
charged into the camp, followed by infantry with bay- mand. So large was the number of lorries and guns, so 
onets fixed. So swift was the attack that the Italians had great the quantities of material, that the camp looked 
not time to man tanks in the camp; but some of the gun- _ like a big London store. 
ners got their field guns into action, while General Meanwhile, other troops were carrying out allotted 
Maletti himself seized a machine gun. As the British tasks. In the south an armored formation was watch 
tanks charged into the camp some of the mines ex- ing the enemy in the Bir Sofafi-Bir Rabia area, where 
ploded, the field guns barked furiously, machine guns _ preparations for evacuation were evident; while nearer 
spluttered, and the scene was for a short spell “the the scene of action an armored brigade, with artillery 
nearest thing to hell I ever saw,” as an Italian doctor was moving north to the west of Alam Nibeiwa toward: 
atterwards described it. the track joining Sidi Barrani with Buq Bug. By the 
Che defense crumpled when General Maletti was — 
t dead with a bullet through the lung as he bravely 5... eee oe en en nee ty eee Ne Uh 
‘ September, 1940-February, 1941; The Army At War. London: Hi 


hred his machine gun into our advancing forces. The Majesty's Stationery Office; New York: British Information Ser 
. ices, 1942. $.15. Reproduced by permission of the Controller of H 
Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office 


tenders of the camp saw that resistance was useless, 
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evening this force, though it had failed to engage enemy 
tanks, on its way to Sidi Barrani had captured 400 
prisoners and sixty motor vehicles, while other troops 
from the United Kingdom and India had taken the 
two camps known as Tummar East and Tummar West. 
The troops engaged in this operation were: Ist R.F., 
3d Battalion, Ist Punjab Regiment, 4th Battalion, 6th 
Rajputana Rifles, 2d Cameron Highlanders, Ist Bat- 
talion, 6th Rajputana Rifles, 4th Battalion, 7th Punjab 
Regiment. 

During the night, strong fighting patrols were dis- 
patched to take up positions surrounding Sidi Barrani 
and its forward defended localities on both flanks and 
to the front. The Navy again bombarded Sidi Barrani, 
and on the morning of the 10th the army was ready 
for the next stage of the attack. At dawn it had to face 
a heavy artillery barrage from the Italians, who had the 
advantage of having their guns on the heights to the 
south of Sidi Barrani. Some of our own field artillery 
was brought up, and there began a fierce artillery duel 
at very short range. 

During this duel a detachment of the armored divi- 
sion pierced the perimeter and moved towards Sidi 
Barrani itself. It was followed by three battalions of 
infantry—the 2d Queen’s on the left, the Ist Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders in the center, and the 2d 
Leicesters on the right. The two flank battalions closed 
in first, and the commanding officer of the Highland 
battalion ordered his men to rush the position at the 
point of the bayonet. The whole action lasted nearly a 
day, but by five o'clock Sidi Barrani was in our hands 
with a vast number of prisoners and war material of all 
kinds. 

Among the prisoners was General Gallini, and before 
he was taken away he asked to be allowed to address his 
men. As they stood there in serried lines, guarded by 
British soldiers, he said to them in a voice charged with 
emotion, “I thank you for fighting as Fascists.” While 
very many of the defenders of Sidi Barrani had obvi- 
ously not had their heart in the war, some of the Black- 
shirt Division, and the gunners, had fought bravely, 
and they were worthy of their general's tribute. 

Our advance continued. Maktila was entered the 
same day, and found unoccupied, although large quan- 
tities of war material were taken, but on the 1 Ith a large 
force was encountered west of Bug Buq. It was success- 
fully engaged—how successfully can be judged from the 
fact that 14,000 prisoners were taken; and during the 
course of this day the enemy evacuated the Sofafi area, 
retiring in disorder on Halfway House, pursued by 
elements of an armored division, and continually at- 
tacked from the air. 

No stand of any importance was made until our 
forces reached the escarpment running southeast from 
Sollum. There, although considerable enemy forces 
were retiring from Maddalena and Bardia, the enemy 
resisted strongly; moreover, ae the whole of our 
attack on the Sollum-Capuzzo-Halfaya area, the enemy 
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air force became active, and bombed our forwa; 


tions. But its effect was small, for the RAF’s Ga 
attacking Italian air bases to keep the enemy ; force 
in check had been successful, and apart from th e Oc 
casional bombing raids it played little part in the )sattle. 

On Sunday the 15th there was evidence that the 
enemy was pre paring to evacuate the Sollum-( puzz0 
area. They withdrew from Halfaya during the day. 


and also from Lower Sollum, whence they blew up the 
road at the last bend before they retired. On Monday 
Sollum fell, and almost simultaneously our forces occu- 
pied Fort Capuzzo, from which the enemy had fled so 
precipitately that they had not time to disabk their 
aircraft and other fighting material, which fell intact 
into our hands. 

So, on the 16th of December, ended the Italian oc. 
cupation of Egypt. An occupation which had been 
consolidated for three months was wiped out in one 
week—a week in which the Italians lost nearly 40,000 
prisoners together with vast quantities of lorries, tanks, 
ammunition and stores. In gaining this victory our 
forces sustained casualties of fewer than 1,000—the ma- 
jority being wounded—and negligible losses in equip- 
ment. 

Colonel Giusfreda, one of General Maletti’s staff 
officers who was captured, paid a tribute to our success. 
“Your attack was brilliantly planned,” he said, “and 
even more brilliantly carried out.” 


Bardia, the first important post inside Italian territory, 
was the next objective of our advancing forces. Al 
though it is less than twenty miles from the E Egyptian 
Scontie®, we took longer to cover this distance than we 
had taken to advance on Sidi Barrani and Sollum. That 
is easily explained. Not only is Bardia a natural fortress, 
but the Italians had been fortifying it for the past three 
years, had claimed it as “impregnable,” and declared 
that when the British came up against it they would “be 
sorry they had ever set foot in Libya.” Bardia was, in 
fact, a hard nut to crack, and its capture required care 
ful planning by all three services, together with much 
enterprise and daring on the part of the attackers. But 
the earlier victories had been so cheaply won that our 
reserves were absolutely intact. These reserves included 
the Australians; and though our army was small as 
armies go, the fact that these fine troops were stil! com- 
pletely fresh allowed General Wavell to contemplate 
the continuance of his offensive with confidence. 

From Sollum the road winds in hair- ‘pin bends up the 
escarpment, from the top of which there is a magnificent 
vista to the east of the desert-fringed sea; to the south 
the escarpment fades away into the distance, and to the 
west lies the flat, featureless, barren plateau. A few 
miles on to the left of the road stood the tattered, 
tessellated outline of Fort Capuzzo, like a derelict set 
from a Hollywood studio. 

Bardia is perched on the cliffs of the western shore of 
the Gulf of Sollum, 350 feet above sea level. It is a trim 
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little town of white houses in the Italian colonial style, 
a as pretty a place as one could find anywhere on the 
North African coast. The area is cut by a deep ravine, 
the Wadi el Gafrah, leading into the natural harbor 
which permits anchorage of ships up to 4,000 tons. It 
is rather like a Cornish cove, with its bay, the sheer 
high cliffs, and the little town at the top. 

A track, suitable for wheeled vehicles, goes to Jara- 
bub, 160 miles away, and a steep, indifferent road leads 
away from the hacher, forking at the summit to Tobruk 
and Fort Capuzzo. There is a landing ground for air- 
craft, and seaplanes can alight in the harbor. 

This area, which can be described as the key to Libya, 
was protected by a heavy barbed-wire perimeter, with 
strong defended posts, mines and antitank trenches. 
The outer wire, about three yards deep mounted on 
wooden stakes, was of a type often found in French de- 
fenses. The defended posts, placed at short intervals 
around the perimeter, usually held two or three ma- 
chine guns, one antitank gun, and occasionally other 
weapons such as flame throwers and Breda guns. Im- 
mediately behind each gun position was the entrance 
to the dugout, generally made of concrete. A low stone 
breastwork protected the small circular fire positions; 
and behind these ran a concrete gallery with recesses in 
it for ammunition, leading to a bigger chamber con- 
nected with the other fire positions. 





These strong points were surrounded by tank tre aps 
consisting of a trench nine feet wide within hand 
bombing range of the fire positions. These trenches, 
stone-faced on one side and with concrete “lips,” were 
camouflaged with thin lath planking, one-eighth to 
one-quarter of an inch thick, covered with dust and 
sand. This camouflaged covering could support a man, 
but would collapse if it had to bear a heavy weight. 


These defenses were held by troops tote illing over 40,000 


men supported by substantial artillery; thus the capture 
of Bardia presented many difficulties for the British 
Command. 

By the 18th of December, two days after the fall of 
Sollum, Bardia was being subjected to the fire of our 
advanced mechanized units; and the next day RAF re- 
connaissance reported that no Italian troops were leav- 
ing the town. The enemy's artillery was very active, 
but lorry after lorry carrying Australian infantry came 
on the scene, as the ring round Bardia closed and thick- 
ened. All through the next day fresh contingents con- 
tinued to arrive through a raging gale that whipped the 
gritty sand into the faces of our troops. Their arrival 
cheered the men of the advanced mechanized units, 
who, though in fine fettle, had been fighting for ten 
days almost without rest, snatching a few hours’ sleep 
under their vehicles whenever they could, living on 
hard rations of bully beef and biscuits. 
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There was little opposition from the Italian air force, 
as they had withdrawn to bases farther back to avoid 
RAF attack. Reports came in that the enemy were 
bringing up reinforcements to harass our advanced 
troops, cae the only movement discernible was that of 
staff cars leaving Bardia by the coast road to Tobruk. 

As the month drew to its end artillery fire increased 
on both sides; and on the 27th the concentrating Brit- 
ish forces were bombed by diving Italian aircraft, but 
few casualties were caused. The next day our heavy 
guns arrived to add to the weight of the bombardment, 
which was on the following days added to by the RAF 
and units of the Royal Navy. The Italians replied by 
frequently shelling us with a heavy gun, which our men 
nicknamed “Bardia Bill,” established on the southern 
sector of the town’s defenses. The Italians were be- 
lieved to be getting short of water and supplies, and on 
the last two days of the month we captured numbers of 
prisoners, one of whom spoke of the strain of sitting in 
Bardia under the rain of shells. 

On the Ist of January the attack began. It was based 
on close coéperation and planning between the Navy, 
the Army and the RAF, and it can be emphasized here 
that the success of the whole operation in Libya was 
due to the coérdination of the three services. Before 
the assault on Bardia, as in other engagements, a careful 
time table was worked out in which each service was 
allotted special tasks. 

In the same way each unit of the Army Corps taking 
part in the land attack had definite functions to per- 
form and a time table to follow. It was remarkable, 
considering the exigencies and unforeseen happenings 
of a battle, how closely these plans were followed in 
practice, largely because of the personal leadership of 
the corps commander, General O'Connor, who through- 
out every engagement kept closely in touch with the 
commanders of the lower formations. The general 
went from one part of the battlefield to another by car 
or aircraft, and had therefore at all times personal con- 
trol over the scattered forces under his command. 

The attack on Bardia began with a heavy attack by 
RAF bombers which came over in waves for seven or 
eight hours. The violent bombardment by land, sea 
and air continued throughout the day of January 2d. 
RAF heavy bombers dropped tons of high explosives 
on the defenses to flatten them out and pave the way 
for the land attack, our artillery poured shells into the 
garrison, and units of the Navy—five gunboats, includ- 
ing one monitor mounting heavy guns—joined in the 
bombardment. This terrific preparation was the heavi- 
est since the war in the Western Desert began. 

Next day the land attack began shortly before dawn 
in the pale light of the moon. The plan of the attack 
was to send cruiser tanks ahead from the west with the 
object of cutting the entrenched camp in two, so that 
each half could be dealt with separately by the infantry. 
The tanks had been assembling round the perimeter 


all night, and at zero hour Australian infantry went 





LUgust 


forward to cut gaps in the barbed wire, while Ausiralian 
sappers worked with pick and shovel within shor; range 
of the Italians’ defense posts to break down what the 
RAF had left of the antitank trench. Th 
crashed through the perimeter followed by the Austra] 
ian infantry with fixed bayonets. Strong point after 
strong point was attacked with the bayonet, and the 
Italian defenders were gradually overpowered. By the 
evening of the first day our forces had penetrated to g 
depth of two miles on a nine-mile front, and aboy; 
10,000 prisoners had been rounded up. 

When they had penetrated into the heart of the for. 
ress and made a bridgehead, our forces swept onward 
and took the defenders of the northern sector in the 
rear. The Italian defenders in the central and northerm 
sectors put up a fairly stout resistance, detachments of 
artillery and machine-gun crews continuing to fire unti] 
faced by tanks or artillery at close quarters. 

By Saturday afternoon (January 4th) most of Bardia’s 
defenses were in our hands. There was still some op- 
position from the southeast sector, but British patrols 
pushed into Bardia, and at 1:30 on the afternoon of 
Sunday the 5th all opposition ceased. As our forces 
entered the town masses of Italians poured out of dug- 
outs and caves, their hands up. From one cave alone 
2,000 came out. Some of the men had white rags tied 
to their wrists in token of surrender, and in the caves 
large stocks of white flags were found. These had ob 
viously been prepared in advance. 


tanks 


As we went forward, problems for the staff increased 
One of the most pressing was to get up supplies of food, 
water and petrol. When a big operation was in progress, 
vast quantities of petrol were required—the tanks alone 
in one action needed between 20,000 and 25,000 gal- 
lons a day. Tanks and other armored vehicles need 
frequent overhauls, and although there were mobile 
workshops of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps with 
the army, these very often fell behind, and sometimes 
had to make up for the delay caused by distance from 
the front by speeding up their service. 

The work done by the Royal Army Service Corps 
was also striking, if not always spectacular. Many of 
their vehicles had to be withdrawn for troop carrying 
—for example, taking the Indian troops up to the battle 
of Sidi Barrani—which added to the difficulties of an 
already hard-pressed service; but somehow, in spite of 
the handicaps, depots with supplies of food, petrol and 
ammunition, for five days, usually came into existence 
according to plan. The railway ended at Matruh, 
which meant that, in the earlier stages of the cam 
paign, all supplies had to be conveyed by road which 
wear and tear had severely damaged. After we had 
taken Sollum, we were able to ship supplies there—in- 
cluding water, the nearest water point from Sollum 
being many miles away; unloading, however, was 2 
hazardous operation because of bad weather and Italian 
bombing, though the latter was not very accurate. 
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During the attack on Tobruk water had to be brought 
forward from Bardia, and even the capture of Tobruk 
did not ease this situation, for the water supply there is 
santy. The Italians had been getting their supply by 
sea [rom Italy. 
frer the fall of Bardia our forces pushed on, and by 
January 6th the outer perimeter of Tobruk was sur- 
rounded. Tobruk, a considerable town with a good 
harbor, was protected by two lines of defenses. The 
inner line was some nineteen miles and the outer line 
thirty miles in length, covering the town and bay of 
Tobruk from shore to shore. Tobruk too, like Bardia, 
was a ane strong defensive position, and it was 
thought the morale of the garrison would be fairly high 
since its troops had not yet been fully engaged. 

An ‘R AF Army Codperation Squadron carried out 
extremely valuable tactical reconnaissance before the 
attack at Tobruk, as elsewhere. These squadrons come 
into the limelight less than other branches of the RAF, 
but their work entails great daring and endurance, 
since, in making a close reconnaissance or taking pho- 
tographs of defenses, they have to fly at a low altitude 
over a set course, usually in the face of the heaviest 
antiaircraft fire the enemy can bring to bear. 

The preparations before Tobruk illustrate both the 


closeness of codperation between the different services, 
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Tanks control the tactics of desert warfare. 
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and the lesser-known excitements of war. Photographs 
of the defenses of Tobruk had to be taken before the 
advance, so that we could mark on our maps the posi- 
tion of antitank mines and other obstacles. For various 
reasons, it was not possible for the Coéperation Squad- 
ron to take the photographs until less than two days 
before the attack. The aircraft concerned had to fly very 
low right round the defenses in the face of a heavy bar- 
rage, but it got back safely. The films were developed, 
the maps roughed out and flown to Cairo, where they 
were printed, and then flown back to Corps H.Q. just 
in time to get them into the hands of the commanders 
concerned. The marking of the mine fields on the maps 
was accurate, and thus heavy losses in men and vehicles 
were avoided. Concise orders were finally issued, allot 
ing specific tasks to each of the three fighting services. 
It was at first light on January 21st that the attack 
against Tobruk began, in a violent dust storm which 
made matters extremely uncomfortable for the troops. 
By the evening the British forces had penetrated to a 
depth of eight miles in the southern and southeastern 
sectors, but the central and western sectors of the de 
fenses still held out. Before noon on the following day 
the Australian infantry had succeeded in entering the 
town itself; there was still fighting in the western sector, 
but by the evening the capture of the whole of the de 
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fended area and the town was a complete reality. 

Over 15,000 prisoners were taken, including a corps 
commander, a divisional commander, two other gener- 
als, an admiral, and a number of senior army and naval 
officers. About 200 guns of all calibers were captured, 
together with quantities of other military material, and 
in the harbor lay the battered hulk of the cruiser San 
Giorgio which had been a victim of our air attacks. Our 
casualties had been under 500. 

We moved on leaving behind us an amazing mass of 
captured material, while along the roads leading to 
Egypt moved an almost endless column of Italian troops 
—the prisoners of war. At Tobruk we found many in a 
pitiable state, for the water supply had broken down. 

‘Some of them lay on the ground, gnawing the edges 
of their coats, others staggered about muttering, “acqua, 
acqua.” As fast as we could we brought up supplies of 
water, and once they had slaked their thirsts the men 
became docile, obeying without question the orders 
given to them. Later, when they had had a meal and 
discovered that they were going to be well treated, they 
accepted their situation calmly. 

From Tobruk onwards the advance was swift. By 
January 30th, after three days’ fighting, Derna was in 
our hands. There the Italians offered more resistance 
than at any other place during the operations of the 
previous two months. The country around Derna fav- 
ored the defenders to a marked degree. The town, a 
small seaside resort of trim white villas in tree-lined 
avenues, lies at the foot of a steep escarpment cleft by 
the deep Wadi Derna, which offers great advantages as 
a natural point of defense, and is in itself an antitank 
obstacle. 

At the same time as our forces were crossing the 
Wadi Derna, another detachment went to the south. 
The heights of the Wadi nearest Derna were scaled 
and taken at the point of the bayonet by men of the 
19th Australian Infantry Brigade; a violent counter- 
attack launched by the enemy was repulsed with heavy 
loss to the Italians. 

Realizing that their position was hopeless the Italians 
began to evacuate the town, after blowing up the hair- 
pin road which twists down the side of the escarpment. 
Our patrols managed to get into the town by devious 
routes and take possession of it, while Australian sap- 
pers repaired the breaches in the road for us to get our 
supply vehicles into the town. The Australian sappers, 
many of them road workers in civilian life, did a fine 
job; in thirty-six hours our heavy vehicles were able to 
enter the town. The Italians had also blown up the 
hair-pin road at the other end of the escarpment leading 
out of the town, and here again the sappers did good 
emergency repair work to enable us to continue our 
advance. 

The battle for Derna was no set piece, but a series of 
minor actions during each one of which our forces 
gradually moved forward. The Italian artillery, which 
had always offered more opposition than any other 


Lugust 
Italian arm during the whole campaign, resisted fierce. 
ly; but one by one the Italian guns were silenced by 
our counterfire. 

The Italians did all they could to delay our vance 
along the roads which are so fine an example of thei; 
engineering skill. Outside Barce, for example, a bridge 
across a steep ravine was so successfully demolished 
that it took our Sappers four days and nights of steady 
slogging work to get an emergency route into use. By 
often their work was hasty and incomplete; in defacin 
the milestones and signposts, for instance, they had left 
one out every here and there, so that the whole scheme 
was nullified. 

Though opposition was offered to our advancin 
forces at Cyrene, it fell to us on February 3d. Still there 
was no pause in our advance and we pushed on rapidly 
towards Benghazi. The plan was to maintain pressure 
with the Australian division on the town itself while 
the armored division went south across the desert and 
cut off a possible enemy retreat. The clash came at 
Beda Fomm. 


In the various major operations in the Western Des- 
ert, the main réle of the armored force was to swing 
round to the rear of the enemy and so prevent or harass 
his retreat. 

The armored force performed all their tasks with 
conspicuous success. But the last of their operations, 
the battle of Beda Fomm, sixty miles south of Benghazi, 
is probably the most noteworthy, because it was carried 
out by this force almost unsupported and constituted 
the decisive action in this phase of the war. 

The most interesting point of this battle is its com 
plete strategic unorthodoxy. When on February %th 
Mr. Winston Churchill spoke of Beda Fomm, he said 
the campaign would long be studied as an example of 
the military art. Neither General O'Connor, the corms 
commander who directed and inspired the advance 
from Barrani to Benghazi, nor General Creagh, com- 
mander of the armored force, thought of the battle in 
that light, for it had broken every textbook rule, and 
violated every staff college precept. Its rules had been 
dictated by the exigencies of the moment; to the puris 
it may not have been a perfect battle; to the less wel 
informed observer it was an inspiring example of the 
triumph of resource, audacity, staying power, and above 
all individual courage. It was another example of the 
brilliant leadership of General O’Connor, which had 
been a marked feature of the work of his Corps through 
out the campaign. 

Originally it was thought that the Italians would 
make a stand in Benghazi, and General O'’Conno 
planned to send the Australians towards the town along 
the northern route to make a frontal attack, while the 
armored force fulfilled its usual rdle of skirting roun¢ 
the enemy’s rear and cutting off his retreat. About the 
same time as Derna was falling to the Australians, the 
armored force had advanced to Mekili, causing the 
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withdrawal of General Babini’s armored force. From 
there it was planned to make a comparatively leisurely 
_leisurely for the armored force, that is—advance 150 
miles to the south of Benghazi to cut off a possible Ital- 
ian retreat. Some days for the journey were considered 
necessary, partly because the going was reputed to be 
atrocious, and partly because the Services had to be 
allowed time to establish supply depots. It was hoped 
that ten days would be available to build up reserves 
at Mekili; lines of communication had been growing 
longer and longer, and the task of feeding and supply- 
ing a large force of men and vehicles in the center of a 
desert with almost no definable route was formidable. 

The scheme of a slow and orderly advance from 
Mekili to the Benghazi road was rudely shattered. News 
came that the Italians were abandoning Benghazi and 
retreating to the south. General O’Connor at once 
ordered the armored force to proceed south with all 
speed “to prevent the enemy escaping and destroy him 
as opportunity offers.” 

It is about 150 miles from Mekili to the Benghazi- 
Tripoli road; the going is frightful, and a dust storm 
was developing. The Italians were already beginning 
to filter out of Benghazi. It became rather like a scene 
in an old serial film thriller: the villains of the piece 
were hitting the trail south as hard as they could go, 
and the hero and his men were dashing across the 
desert on their fiery steeds to cut them off at the cross- 
roads. If we had been watching the film we should 
have held our breath, even while knowing at the back 
of our minds that the hero would make it. We certainly 


held our breaths at Mekili as the columns moved off, 


Always dreary, the desert is sometimes cold. 
A British gun crew dig in for warmth. 


and we had not the certain knowledge that they were 
going to succeed. 

The day before, a part of the division had gone for 
ward and returned to report that the country ahead was 
impossible. We erased the word “impossible” from our 
dictionary; the order had been given and it was going 
to be carried out. As much space as possible in the 
vehicles had to be given to the essentials of war, and 
indeed General Creagh said in a characteristic phrase, 
“Give us enough petrol and ammunition, and I and my 
men will starve if necessary.” 

A more mobile column was formed, consisting of the 
llth Hussars, the 2d Rifle Brigade, and the 4th and 
106th RHA. Pushing ahead as the vanguard of the 
advance, it jeft at first light in the morning. 

The main force moved off about midday on Tuesday, 
February 4th, and all reports about the going were 
found to be true. For mile after mile the vehicles had 
to plunge over and plough through a desert surface 
covered with rough boulders and slabs of rock, lurching 
and bumping over the billowy ground at about four 
miles an hour. 

An added difficulty was the lack of accurate maps of 
the country from Mekili onwards. Parties of supply 
lorries disappeared into the curtain of dust, 
contact with the main column; hours later they would 
be seen looming out of the gloom again. One group of 
supply vehicles found itself alone, and becoming faintly 
anxious, the drivers pushed ahead. Fate was with them, 
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for they stumbled on to a short cut, and to their aston- 
ishment when they made contact with the column 
again they found themselves at the head of it. So for a 
brief minute of well-deserved glory the supply lorries 
led the advance on Beda Fomm. 

At five o’clock that afternoon the forward mobile col- 
umn reached Fort Msus and captured it. They then 
continued their journey to the road. 

At one o'clock in the morning the main column 
reached Msus, and a brief halt was ordered. It had been 
a most trying day, but when the order to halt was 
given, those concerned could look back on it with a 
good deal of satisfaction. There had been surprisingly 
few casualties among the vehicles. In the headquarters 
group, for example, only one car had failed to arrive, 
and in other sections the same encouraging story could 
be told. 

Fortunately the rain, which had grimly threatened, 
had held off, and there had been a moon to guide the 
column along the last miles. At earliest dawn the mo- 
bile column—Hussars and Riflemen—lumbering through 
the desert like some fantastic circus, moved off again. 

At 12:40 p.m. great news came by radio from the ad- 
vanced column. They had reached the Benghazi road. 
It was almost too good to be true. As in our film serial, 
the heroes had got there first. They sent information 
that there was traffic in both directions on the road— 
which meant that the Italian forces hadn’t arrived. 
How far back along the road they were could only be 
guessed, for we had refrained from sending out recon- 
naissance aircraft in case we should reveal our knowl- 
edge of their retreat. The Italians had to be allowed to 
come on in blissful ignorance of the fact that we were 
waiting for them. It was a complete surprise, as startling 
as any we had sprung on them during this war, for they 
had not thought it possible that we could make the trip 
across the desert from Mekili in time to cut them off. 

We had not done it with much time to spare, for it 
was exactly one hour and forty minutes after our first 
armored cars reached the road near Beda Fomm that 
the head of the Italian column appeared over the 
horizon. 

The flying column met the enemy head-on; and 
meanwhile a further group was preparing to handle 
the rearguard, and another column to harass the enemy 
on his flanks. 

The battle began by an attack on the first lorry that 
came bowling down the road. As the guns fired the 
lorry stopped, swayed uneasily, and then came to a halt 
broadside across the road while the occupants leapt 
out to see what cn earth had hit them. This at once 
held up the whole column of tanks, lorries, armored 
cars, Breda carriers, motorcycles and civilian buses 
requisitioned for the occasion, which coiled along the 
road for about ten miles. 

There it was, then, this column ten miles long, com- 
epee in the thought that it had escaped from Beng- 


azi in time, suddenly confronted with the horrible fact 


\ugus: 
that our forces had done the apparently imposs ble an3 
made the southern sweep across the desert. 

Even then the situation, although exasperating 
should not have seemed hopeless to the Italian com 
manders. Our forces were considerably outnumbered 
—particularly at the beginning of the battle when only 
the mobile column had reached the scene. The |talian: 


were amply equipped with guns and fighting 
and we had no advantage in terrain. 

The battle lasted for thirty-six hours. There wer 
times when the British situation did not look too good 
For example, at about five o'clock in the afternoon , 
wireless message was sent out to one brigade, "Go to 
the assistance of the flying column,” which at the time 
was fighting almost single handed against a force many 
times stronger. Fifty minutes later the message came 
by radio from this particular brigade, “Advancing 
attack,” and about an hour later another welcome me 
sage was flashed across, “Attacking enemy on flank.” 

There is little doubt that the mobility and energy of 
our fighting vehicles gave the Italians the impression 
they were up against much greater forces. That assump 
tion, combined with the fact that General Tallera, the 
commander, was killed on the first day, may account 
for the Italians’ failure to make a more determined 
effort to break through. Even had a frontal push been 
considered impossible, the flat country surrounding the 
battlefield was admirably suited to a detour. They did 
make some effort to escape down a route that led close 
to the shore, but this way was stoutly defended by the 
2d Rifle Brigade, spread out over an area of three and 
one-half miles—“the thin green line” as someone at di 
visional headquarters called it. Only one or two tanks 
succeeded in breaking through and making their escape 
“The thin green line,” like every other unit or forms- 
tion on our side in the battle, fought furiously, and 
there were more examples of individual and coéperative 
heroism and daring initiative than can be recounted 
or are, in fact, known. 

All next day the battle raged up and down the road, 
and as one section or another of the Italian force was 
battered into submission, prisoners streamed into our 
lines. When the battle was raging at its height, some 
men of a Lancashire yeomanry regiment drove up and 
down the Italian columns in lorries, firing their Bren 
guns, under the impression, as an observer put it, that 
they were tanks. During the afternoon an exciting 
message was flashed by radio from the commander o! 
one force to his senior officer, “Bergonzoli’s in the bag 
What do I do?” “Good work,” came the reply; “nov 
get Graziani.” 

By nightfall on the second day the battle was almost 
over, but the Italians made a last desperate attack with 
tanks at daybreak the following morning. The pre 
vious day our tank detachment had been hard presse 
and had dispersed; but they were up to strength again 
to meet this early morning attack. The last Italian effor 
to break through did not last long; by nine o'clock the 
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divisional intelligence officers were able to write happily 
‘n their war diary, “The enemy has been completely 
liquid ted.” 

[he battlefield presented an extraordinary spectacle. 
For ten miles along the road lay a strange assortment of 
wreckage—lorries up-ended, battered tanks, guns, the 
bodies of men, and a staggering amount of what can 
only be called litter: papers, tattered scraps of uniform, 
smal] arms and hand grenades, rations, first-aid outfits, 
flags, heaven knows what else. It was a scavenger’s 
nightmare. And among this vast acreage of the bitter 
souvenirs left by some of Mussolini’s “eight million 
crusaders” roamed a dejected, weary host of blue-grey 
figures waiting patiently for their enemy to organize 
transport to get them to the prisoners-of-war camps. 

One newspaper article speculated on “the riddle of 
the Italian rout.” The riddle can be answered. The 
Italians were superior in number and equipment, but 
we were superior in the things that in the end always 
decide the issue—leadership and, above all, the indi- 
vidual courage of the men. 


While the main campaign was being fought out 
within easy reach of the Mediterranean, subsidiary 
operations on a smaller scale, but ranging over a very 
wide area of country, were going on in the remoteness 
of the inner desert. 

At the outbreak of the war the Italian control over 
inner Libya was centered in what was known as the 
Southern Territories Command, which had its head- 
quarters at Hon, in the group of oases known as the 
Giofra, the westernmost of the so-called “oases of the 
29th parallel”—Hon, Marada, Augila, Jalo and Jara- 
bub. In the east the Italians held a chain of oases and 
wells stretching southeastwards from Benghazi for 800 
miles into the interior. Only another 900 miles of 
Sudan desert separated them from their further pos- 
sessions in East Africa. 

It was thus very important to find out what was go- 
ing on in the inner desert 600 miles west of the Nile, 
behind the huge protective arc of the Sand Sea, and 
to be in a position to give warning of, and to delay, any 
enemy thrusts from Kufra. The difficulties were great. 
The whole country is entirely uninhabited and water- 
less. Much of it lies beneath range upon range of dif- 
ficult dunes in the crossing of which our army had no 
experience. Moreover, the few long-range aircraft then 
at our disposal were all wanted for other purposes, and 
in any case would have been of little avail for patrolling 
such an enormous area without an elaborate system of 
landing grounds and petrol supplies, neither of which 
existed. 

What was needed was a number of small but ex- 
tremely mobile motor columns, each capable of travel- 
ling entirely self-contained in petrol for 2,000 miles or 
more, and carrying enough food and water to last for 
many weeks at a stretch; capable also of getting across 
the greatest dune fields in the world; of navigating their 
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own way over unmapped country for hundreds of miles 
inside the enemy's territory, where no help could come 
for casualties to men or vehicles. 

Fortunately Major R. A. Bagnold had been doing 
just this kind of thing in this very country for years 
before the war. He soon gathered together others with 
similar experience. Within six weeks the peculiar or- 
ganization of the Long Range Desert Group was in 
being, and patrols composed of picked men from the 
New Zealand forces were equipped and trained. 

In the heat of August, 1940, Captain P. A. Clayton, 
with five New Zealanders and two light cars, reached 
the Italian “shore” of the Great Sand Sea by a route 
known only to himself. He then struck out across en- 
tirely unknown desert westward into Libya, towards 
the main enemy route that led from Benghazi to Kufra, 
200 miles beyond the frontier. On the way he was 
forced to struggle over a second, hitherto unrecorded, 
belt of continuous high dunes 100 miles in width. He 
then remained on the track for four days in the open, 
quietly studying the wheel marks of all the traffic that 
had passed, while enemy aircraft, intent on other things, 
flew overhead along the route. 

Just as the Bedouin can tell, from their footmarks in 
the desert, the age, breed, and condition of every camel 
in a caravan which has passed by, so can a European 
with years of experience extract a wealth of informa 
tion from the marks of motor traffic. For, except over 
the moving dunes, car tracks persist for many years. In 
places in the Egyptian deserts the old tracks of the car 
patrols of 1916 can still be plainly seen. This persist 
ence of tell-tale tracks has been one of the chief difh 
culties which the patrols of the LRDG have had to 
face in their journeyings through enemy territory. 
Once they are spotted from the air, the tracks of a motor 
column can be followed up until the column itself is 
found and bombed. Twice our patrols were caught in 
the open shelterless desert deep in the interior, and 
bombed for over an hour by three aircraft. On neither 
occasion, however, thanks mainly to skilful maneuver 
ing on the part of the individual crews, was any damage 
done to men or vehicles. 

Shortly after Clayton’s early venture, the “impass 
able” barrier of the Great Sand Sea was crossed for the 
first time by a military force. Piloted by Major Bag 
nold and Lieutenant W. B. Kennedy Shaw along a 
more direct route, three columns of larger and fully 
loaded trucks stood on firm ground once more after 
crawling for 200 miles over an endless succession of 
parallel sand ridges, sometimes 400 feet in height, 
which run like giant breakers for a score of miles with 
out interruption. Much of the surface of this terrible 
sand country is so soft that a car sinks axle deep, and 
an inexperienced driver may cover only a few miles in 
a day. But it is possible in time, from faint indications 
of color, curvature and ripple mark, to pick out a narrow 
winding course over firm sand and so to drive fast and 
surely over seemingly impossible dunes. 
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At this time of year the personnel of the patrols suf- 
fered much from the weather. During the summer 
months a hot wind, the like of which is not known in 
Egypt, is liable to blow over the Libyan dunes. For 
three days the column was muffled in a blanket of blind- 
ing sand. The temperature rose to such a height that 
more than one man became delirious from heat stroke. 
In the shade of every rock or stone were found dead or 
dying migrant birds. 

Having crossed the dunes, the patrols separated. Each 
set off on a thousand-mile reconnaissance of its own into 
different parts of enemy territory. One patrol under 
Captain E. C. Mitford examined all the northezn roads 
leading to Kufra, and penetrated more than 350 miles 
into Libya. Sailing down one road in broad daylight, 
the party held up a column of lorries in the style of 
highwaymen. The haul included the official mail for 
Kufra, which was found to contain enough information 
to give us all the enemy's dispositions in the inner desert 
area. The lorries and their crews disappeared without 
trace from the enemy's ken. Clayton’s own patrol, 
crossing over to the southwest of Kufra, travelled along 
the ancient caravan route past Sarra Well until contact 
was made with the Free French outpost at Tekro in 
Equatoria. A third party, under Captain Steele, visited 
the lonely mountain of Oweinat, where they found and 
destroyed a large dump of petrol and bombs, and 
burned an enemy bomber which had been left un- 
guarded on the landing ground. 

It had soon become clear, however, that the Italians 
had no offensive designs towards the south; and there- 
after the Long Range Patrols grew more aggressive. 
Clayton, returning from a mine-laying expedition along 
the road between Jalo and Agedabia, appeared suddenly 
before the gate of the fort in Augila oasis. The sentry 
outside was sei7ed before he had completed his salute. 
Three shells at close range into the mud walls of the 
fort drove the astonished garrison out by the back door, 
and enabled the whole armament to be removed at 
leisure. The raiders disappeared into the desert. They 
were searched for by enemy aircraft but never found. 
On the same day, 600 miles farther south, Mitford at- 
tacked the Italian post at Oweinat, where the garrison 
were living like troglodytes among the giant boulders 
at the mountain’s foot. They were driven up the hill- 
side, leaving behind a dozen killed and wounded. 

The effects of these activities were considerable. As 
we now know from prisoners’ statements, all normal 
traffic along the desert routes was stopped after the first 
raid. No movement was allowed from one oasis to 
another except in convoys escorted by guns and aircraft. 
All the garrisons in the interior of Libya were heavily 
reinforced in men and weapons, and a system of daily 
air patrols over a vast area was inaugurated. 

The prolonged uncertainty seems to have got on the 
nerves of the isolated enemy garrisons. We have been 
told that out in the desert mysterious noises—possibly 
imagined, but possibly the very real vibrant hooting 





which the dunes sometimes emit from natura] cayses_ 
began to be reported on all sides as indicating thy 
passage of a British patrol. We can picture the com 
mander pouring anxiously over his inaccurate imap ( 
most of the Italian maps on the interior have proven tp 
be.) and wondering out of which sand sea or over which 
“barriere di dune insuperabile” one of our ubiquitous 
little columns would next appear. 

By December the main purpose of the LRPG jp 
eastern Libya had been achieved. The attention of the 
enemy had been appreciably distracted from the de. 
cisive battle area in the north. It was therefore decided 
to stir up the sleepy garrisons in the Fezzan, far away in 
southwestern Libya, where, since the armistice with the 
French in West Africa, the enemy felt themselves un 
doubtedly secure. 


After the battle of Beda Fomm the armored divisions 
went into billets with a roof over their heads. For « 
many months they had lived and slept in the open, 
with the starry sky for a counterpane and the sand of 
the desert for a pillow, that it took them a little while 
to accustom themselves to the strange surroundings. 

They had taken for their billets a group of building 
—almost all the habitable buildings—in a small fortress 
in the middle of a flat and featureless desert, its once 
white walls now a dingy mud color, its half-Arabic 
half-Italian buildings decrepit and forlorn. Men 
clumped through houses, up and down stairs, watched 
the cooks at work at last in a real kitchen, studied with 
awe the baths which might soon be filled with ho: 
water, and gazed out of the windows at the dusty 
stunted trees, which were giant oaks and elms to men 
who had seen nothing grander than the desert scrub 
for months past. They were glowing with health. Life 
in the desert had taught them many things, including 
a new philosophy of living, and it had also made them 
fit. They wondered jokingly if life under a roof would 
cause them to crack. 

The force had had to endure what are conventionally 
described as “hardships.” Since, in June, 1940, it had 
left its base headquarters and taken to roaming some 
thousands of square miles of almost waterless desert, 
the men had had to sacrifice many of the things some 
times considered necessary for ordinary living. 

The most common shortage was water. Natural 
sources of supply were few and far between, and for 
most of the time the water had to be brought long dis 
tances in difficult conditions. Supply depots that were 
miracles of speedy organization were set up by the 
RASC at various key points, but the force was con- 
stantly on the move and always getting out of range 0! 
these depots, so that supplies of essential commodities 
of which water and petrol were the most precious, had 
to be carried with them. 

The amount of water available varied according 10 
the distance from a supply point, but it was never 
plentiful. Baths were impossible, and there were many 
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times when a man would have to ask himself in the 
morning, “What's it going to be today—a cup of tea or 
a shz iver es 

The food problem was in a way easier to solve, for it 
tended to be much the same always—How would you 

like your bully today? Bully is not merely a fading joke 
from the last war, but the st: aple desert diet of this war— 
ind an acceptable one at that. 

Cooking methods had to be of the simplest. At night 
the fighting vehicles of all kinds—armored cars, tanks 
and their supporting lorries and cars—would stop and 
make camp. Out would come primus stoves and mess 
tins, tea would be brewed, tins opened, and a meal 
that was good and substantial if not exactly exciting 
was ready. 

These men of the armored force had to endure other 

hardships.” They were out of touch with news and 
a books and magazines; mail from home—by 

r the greatest want in the life of the soldier overseas 
—was naturally slow and sporadic in arriving; there was 
no feminine society; no alleviating comforts, no enter- 
tainments, no cinémas. 

Certainly these are hardships, especially for the many 
men who had spent their civilian life behind office desks 
or shop counters; and yet the men throve on them. Not 
only were they physically fit, but their spirits were high, 
as they must be among men sharing a great successful 
adventure. 


(Twice more, since the conclusion to this article was written has 
the desert theater it describes changed hands. Our Allies won it 
back with a second ably-conducted campaign, and then the Nazi 
forces of General Rommel gained the hot ground again with the 
hottest of fighting. The Journat will present, as soon as it can 
obtain them, equally detailed accounts of the later African cam- 


paigns.—Ep. ) 
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The march to captivity. Italian prisoners 
stream eastward, unattended and unguarded. 


They were not in the least bowed down by the turn 
of adversity in September when the Italians were ad 
vancing to Sidi Barrani, nor were they overelated 
when the time came for them to help turn the tide. But 
success had unquestionably a lot to do with the cheer 
fulness that marked them as they marched into the 
new wonders of their billets. It was success which they 
could feel they had honestly deserved. 

General Wavell has paid full tribute to the men who 
served under him and made the successes of the West 
ern Desert possible. 

The fortunes of war, however, did not permit these 
men to hold the ground they had won. | ligher Strategy 
made it necessary tor the bulk of them to be transferred 
to the northern coast of the Mediterranean, where they 
made their gallant attempt to succur our indomitable 
Greek allies. Cyrenaica therefore was thinly held, and 
the Germans, seizing the opportunity, launched Gen 
eral Rommel’s armored divisions against what were 
virtually no more than outposts. Except for Tobruk, 
the garrison of which remained for so long a thorn in 
the side of the enemy, all the ground gained was lost. 
Wars, however, are won, not by occupying ground, but 
by destroying armies, and the Army of the Nile had put 
an end to the existence of Graziani’s proud legions. 
Keeping this essential principle in mind, we can look 


with satisfaction and gratitude upon the result of the 


first part of the Libyan campaign. 











































How to Read the Ground 


By Captain James W. Bellah 


Your men are going to drive the automobile, not 
manufacture it. So in teaching map reading forget the 
classroom, field manual and training film and get your 
men out on the ground. If you throw the agonic line 
and polyconic projection at them in the beginning you 
kick them off balance, frighten them and confuse 
them needlessly with terminology. So don’t do it. 
Later you can use Field Manual 21-25 (Elementary 
Map and Aerial Photograph Reading) and Training 
Film 5-12 (Map Reading), but at first use the ground. 

Reconnaissance on the terrain itself and so-called 
“map-teading” are one and the same thing. They are 
not closely allied—they are unified. One without the 
other cannot exist in the well-trained military mind. 
It is your job as S-2 to force this unification and to do 
it in the most simplified, rational way possible. 

So, at the start, march your detachment out to the 
nearest available terrain (right i in the area will do) and 
bang three major principles into their heads. And 
bang them in! 

(1) To know where they are on the terrain—always. 

(2) To know how to locate other objects on the ter- 
rain—in relation to (or in terms of ) where they are. 

(3) To know how to transmit that information to 
a third party who isn’t present. 

When you have done that you have done your job; 
for in spite of all the books, lectures and films in the 
world that is all there is to it. 

So, start with it. Halt the detail. 

“All right, Goldfarb, where are you?” 

“Me, sir? I’m right here.” 

“That's fine, Goldfarb—and it’s a solution to the 
problem. But it’s not the solution because it only makes 
sense if I am right here with you so that I can look in 
your direction and actually see you standing there 
when you say ‘I’m right here.’ If I can’t see you when 
you say ‘I’m right here,’ you might be on the road from 
Dakar to Timbuktu or on top of the Empire State 
Building for all the good it does me to hear your voice. 
So let's suppose for the sake of the problem that I 
haven't said ‘Where are you?’ but that I have asked 
you the question in a written message from a position 
ten miles away from you. Obviously if you write 
back, ‘Me, sir? I’m right here,’ it won’t mean a thing 
to me, will it?” 

Let’s hope that Goldfarb agrees. 

“So, then, Goldfarb, in order to position yourself to 
me when I am ten miles away from you (or far enough 
not to be able to see or hear you), it becomes necessary 
for you to tell me where you are in relation to some- 
thing else on the terrain—something that I can see or 
something of which I know the position. 


o 


To do this successfully you have to give me ty, 
items of information—the distance you are from the 
object and the direction you are from the objeq 
Simple? 

“Now, Goldfarb, if you pick a cow for th: object. 
she may move away; so pick something a little more 
settled in its ways. Can you see the number of tha; 
mess building behind you?” 

“Building 1106, sir.” 

“About how far are you from it?” 

“About fifty feet, sir.” 

“So, then your first item of information—distance- 
can be stated as follows: ‘I am about fifty feet from 
Building 1106.’ Now, will you agree with me that th 
fiery, yellow disc in the sky directly behind you as you 
stand facing Building 1106 is the sun? Thank you 
And will you agree also that it has been the consensy: 
for a great many years that the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west? Thank you again. W ill you noi 
look at your watch and tell me the time?” 

“Eight thirty, sir.’ 

“In the morning, Goldfarb?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Don’t smile, Goldfarb. A.M. and P.M. are mos 
important items in a military communication—or wer 
until recently, when the 24- -hour system went in. 

“That being the case, Goldfarb, the sun is still in: 
general easterly direction from Building 1106; and a 
you are standing between Building 1106 and the sun 
you also are east of the building. So you have your 
second item—direction—and your position on the ter 
rain becomes ‘fifty feet east of Building 1106.’ Now 
if I know where Building 1106 is, I know where you 
are, even if I am a thousand miles away. And that, 
men, is the entire essence of map and terrain work 
That is the basic principle—all else is merely a further 
refinement of distance and direction. 

“So now we shall start to refine direction. As | 
pointed out to Goldfarb, it has been the consensus for 
thousands of years that the sun rises in the east and 
sets in the west. Or to put it more simply, it rises in 
approximately the same place every morning and sets 
on the opposite side of the horizon from the place o 
rising. Any savage, any child, gets that firmly estab 
lished in his mind because the sun is a dramatic phe 
nomenon that forces its attention on all human being 
early in life. You men get it firmly established nov 
because the consideration of direction begins and ends 
with the sun. East—or whatever other word in a prim: 
tive language was first coined to indicate that point 0 
the horizon where the sun rises—was the first ‘compas 
point known to man in his attempt to describe direction 
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men. West—or where the sun sets, was the 
In the beginning there was no north or south 
becaus’ nothing very dramatic happened in the north 
or in south. 

‘Then, one day, something dramatic did happen. 
floated a sliver of magnetized steel on the 
surface of a cup of water (later on someone else 
balanced a similar needle on a brass fulcrum) and 
both men discovered that the needle always pointed 
appro mately half way between sunrise and sunset 
_that is, in the direction you faced if you kept the 
rising sun on your right. ‘Where the needle always 
became known as north. The point on the 
horizon opposite north became known as south. 

“After that the sun no longer had to be visible in 
order to help man to know his directions. He carried 
a compass instead.” 

Produce the magnetic compass and issue one to 
each man. ) 

“Now we call this instrument the magnetic compass 
for the very practical reason that its needle is caused to 
point in a northerly direction by magnetic attraction. 
Something up there in the north country—some huge 
deposit of iron ore somewhere near the top of the 
world—makes that needle point to it. 

“But, whatever that something is it isn’t exactly at 
the North Pole. Get that firmly fixed in your mind 
now for it’s vitally important. The needle points in a 
northerly direction, but it doesn’t point to the North 
Pole. 

“We can’t help that slight imperfection of the com- 
pass any more than we can help the slight imperfection 
of the sun itself which, as the seasons change, rises 
progressively farther south of east in the wintertime 
and progressively farther north of east in the summer- 
time. If you use the sun to determine your direction 
you allow for this difference in summer and in winter. 

“So, allow for it with the magnetic compass. Re- 
member always that the north the compass needle 
points to is that ore deposit, not the North Pole. 

“We call the ore deposit the Magnetic North. 

“We call the North Pole the True North. 

“Remember both terms and what they mean.” 

You have now laid the foundation for a demonstra- 
tion of annual magnetic change later on. Don’t go 
into that refinement now. Get on with the general 
principles. 
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Now move your class away from Building 1106 into 
a new area. (Change terrain frequently to keep a class 
alert—to keep their minds active. Using the same ter- 
rain deadens them.) Disperse them so that no man is 
closer than fifty feet to another man. In rotation have 
each man, by reading his compass and judging his dis- 
tance, position himself on the terrain in relation to 
his closest neighbors. (Spend a lot of time on personal 
tutoring in this basic exercise and your time later on 
will not have been wasted. Don’t terminate the exer- 
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cise until you are sure each of your men knows the 
fundamental principles of distance and direction. 

Your next step is to form the class in march column, 
each man with his compass, and slog through the area 
(this can be your physical training as well, as you can 
walk fifty paces and dog trot fifty paces and thus harden 
personnel ) changing divection frequently. At intervals 
you halt and call on men at random to position them 
selves verbally in relation to any near-by object that 
they pick out—by distance and direction. 

The final step in this preliminary work is to mount 
up in vehicles and run through the same exercise (not 
stopping ) at twenty miles an hour with a sub-instructor 
in each vehicle checking each man. 
man who can’t get the knack of 
coaching. He won't do. 


Get rid of any 
t after reasonable 
Vary the ‘eikiaiie work by 
firing a continual stream of questions at different men 
in rotation for testing general alertness. How far are 
we from that bald hill? Estimate the number of men 
in the truck column we just passed. How far back is 
the nearest gas station? 





You are now ready to let them handle m: aps. Get out 
of the area and seat your class on open terrain and make 
a map issue. Dispe rse the class so that no man has 
the distraction of a close neighbor. 

“Now, men, what you have in your hands is a map 
I don’t care a damn if you never learn the definition of 
a map but what I want you to get firmly fixed in your 
minds is that maps serve as form messages for the trans 
mission of information about the terrain. They are a 
drawing of the terrain with a lot of prepared informa- 
tion printed on them 

Spend a few minutes reading everything on the 
border of the map and see what you can make of it. 
Read everything and remember when the question 
period comes that there are generally three kinds of 
questions students ask: 

(1) Questions that show up their own ignorance. 

(2) Questions that show up the instructor's ig- 
norance. 

(3) Questions that show off. 

Skip all of them and ask only for what you want to 
know. 

“All right, Warburton, what have you found out 
about the map from reading the printing on the bor- 

der?” 

“Well, sir, it was prepared under the direction of 
the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army.” 

“Therefore you are justified in trusting the informa- 
tion it gives you?” 

“T think so, sir.’ 

“T think so, too. If it was prepared by the Latvian 
Army I wouldn't be so sure that I could. You, Meikle- 
john—what does the border of the map tell you?” 
~ “Tt was made in 1942, sir.” 


“Good—that mean’s it’s pretty well up to date. All 
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right men, two initial points to remember. Always 
check to see who made the map and how long ago it 
was made. What's troubling you, Jones?” 

“Sir, there are three arrows on the lower right-hand 
corner of the map’s border all joined at the bottom 
but all pointing in slightly different directions. One 
says ‘Magnetic North’ on it, and that has half an arrow- 
head at the top; the next one—” 

“iNever mind the next one, Jones. Stick to that one 
for a moment. Tell me what you think it is there for.” 

“It has something to do with that ore deposit that 
isn’t at the North Pole. Something to do with Mag- 
netic North—the point my compass needle points to.” 

“Jones, you're getting dangerously close to the Off- 
cers’ Candidate School. What has that arrow got to 
do with Magnetic North?” 

“Well, sir, obviously it doesn’t point to Magnetic 
North as I hold the map because my compass needle is 
pointing to Magnetic North all the time and my com- 
pass needle is pointing in exactly the opposite direction 
to the arrow on the map. But, if I turn the map around, 
I can make the arrow marked ‘Magnetic North ‘point 
to exactly the same place that my compass needle 
points—.” 

“Do just that, all of you. Turn your maps until the 
arrow marked ‘Magnetic North’ is parallel to your 
compass needle.” 

(Here get in a stiff plug about interference with that 
compass needle by local ore deposits, the tin hat, rifle, 
heavily-shelled terrain, presence of artillery pieces, etc.) 

“Now then what you have done quite simply by 
turning your maps so that they lie before you in the 
same relationship that the actual terrain lies before you 
is described in the Field Manuals by the word ‘orienta- 
tion.’ You have ‘oriented’ your maps. It doesn’t make 
a particle of difference to me whether you remember 
that word or not but it is important that you remember 
what you have done to the map because you must al- 
ways do that to any map before you start to work with 
it. You must turn it and so place it before you that it 
lies as the ground itself lies before you. 

“As you look at your maps now every point on them 
lies in exact relationship to every point you can see 
on the terrain before you. Three inches above the 
point of that arrow marked ‘Magnetic North’ on the 
map, for instance, you see a lot of little square black 
dots fuzzing the intersection of four roads. That’s the 
town of East Prairie on the map and you will see a 
wavy blue line. That's Gunner's Creek. Now look up 
at the smoke again and look to the left of it where the 
ridge slopes downward and you will see the sunlight 
glinting on water. Well, that is the actual water of 
Gunner's Creek. 

“Now, Jones, let’s take up the other two arrows that 
are bothering you. The second one instead of half an 
arrowhead on top has a star on top. I'll tell you in ad- 
vance that the star is symbolic of the North Star. 
Where do you think that arrow points to?” 
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“To True North, sir. Right toward the Nor: | Pole 

“What could be simpler? And now the thir: 
and one more North to remember. The third arroy 
isn’t really an arrow on your maps—it is a cont inuatj : 
of a line that goes right on across the map to the top 
This line, with lines parallel to it and lines at righ 
angles to it, cuts the entire map into three-inc 
squares. Where the line is extended down to the othe, 
two arrows on the border of the map it is marked ‘Gri 
North.’ This is the third North to remember. Gri 
North, men, is merely the top of any map when yoy 
hold the map before you in a position to read the 
printing on it. 

“Remember Grid North. 

“We have now travelled a long way in the science 
of practical terrain work and map reading and we have 
not, as yet, read a book. I will a little later give yoy 
reading assignments, but nothing that you read wil 
be anything more than a further explanation, a further 
refining of these basic principles which you have (. 
ready applied. 

“Now to scales. The map you have is about two fee: 
and a half across and two feet from top to bottom 
The terrain as you look at it stretches for miles in ever 
direction about you. The map is a small diagrammatic 
drawing of a portion of that terrain—and it is drawn in 
exact proportion to the terrain. 

“This is where you are on the terrain.” 

(Mark each man’s map; or, better still, have hin 
mark his position and check for correctness.) 

“Now the road to East Prairie is right there at th: 
edge of this field. Our trucks are standing on it headed 
toward East Prairie. Mount up in the trucks now and 
each one of you take the reading of the speedometer 
of your truck before you climb aboard. I am going to 
move the convoy from here to the town square of Eas 
Prairie where you will dismount again and again read 
your truck’s speedometer—and then tell me how far it 
is on the terrain from here to East Prairie. This is an 
A, B, C. exercise, but let it make an impression on 
your minds because it is the essence of all scale work. 
Mount up.” 

At East Prairie, the speedometer readings show that 
the distance travelled was three miles. 

“Now, look at your maps and tell me in inches by 
actual measurement how long the line is that represents 
that straight road from where we were to where we ate 
now. Three inches. Good. The scale of this map then 
can be stated in this way: ‘One inch on this map equal 
one mile on the actual ground.’ 

“If you will look at the bottoms of your maps you 
will see that scale drawn there for you. You will als 
see it drawn in yards and in feet. You will also see 3 
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fraction which reads: Scale 62.400 But the importan! 


thing is that you have just proved to yourselves, by 
actual movement on the terrain and actual measure 
ment on the map that one inch of distance on the map 
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ts one mile of distance on the ground.” 


7 L - you will further refine scales for them giving 
shem half a dozen different maps of different scales and 
Jiscussing Representative Fractions but for now you 
will still carry on with the basic principles.) 


As vou move the convoy to East Prairie you will 
suite possibly cross a railroad track. Halt there, show 
them the track and with a stick draw in the dirt beside 
the road the map symbols for single and double tracks. 
Draw them four feet long. At a bridge draw the bridge 
symbo!. In East Prairie point out a school with its 
usual flag and draw the school symbol. Ditto—church. 
Ditto—a house. Do this for the purpose of dramatizing 
the logic that pertains in the entire system of map 
«ymbols. They are then ready for Field Manual 21-30 
to complete their education in symbols. Later you 
will further refine the matter of symbols by calling to 
their attention the fact that practically all Japanese 
and German map symbols are identical to United States 
\rmy symbols, but that the meaning in many cases has 
shades of difference and that eventually they must 

cquaint themselves with those differences for pur- 
poses of working with enemy maps. 

I told you previously that maps serve as form mes- 
sages for the transmission of information about the ter- 
rain—that they are a sort of drawing of the terrain with 
a lot of prepared information printed upon them. We 
will now use them as such. You have in previous map 
walks and rides positioned yourselves without maps by 
giving your distances and directions from various ob- 
ects. We will now position yourselves on these maps 
by reference to the terrain. You are all in the town 
square of East Prairie. You can all find that point on 
your maps and put a pencil on it. Now, when you 
mount up, watch the roads the convoy takes, keep a 
running reference to them on your maps and be ready 
at any moment to put a pencil on those maps at the 
exact position you occupy on the terrain. Mount up.” 

Now twist and turn the convoy completely around 
the area at about twenty miles an hour, changing di- 
rection frequently and checking each man’s ability to 
have himself positioned on map and on terrain inter- 
changeably. Sub-instructors in each truck. 





Your next step in this important preliminary work is 
a brief run through on the subject of codrdinates. Make 
this simple. Pin a map to a blackboard in front of the 
class and square it off in blue crayon first. Mark each 
square by letters or numerals and show how informa- 
tion can be transmitted by reference to arbitrarily num- 
bered or lettered squares if two such maps are ‘identi- 
cally prepared. From that go into the Military Grid 
System with as little talk on the genesis of the system 
as possible because they don’t need it. They only need 
to know how to position by codrdinate readings. 

After your talk which again should take place on the 
terrain—keep out of classrooms—give them another 
moving convoy exercise on positioning by coérdinates. 





By this time—by the expenditure of possibly ten to 
fifteen intensive hours of vital work—you have done 
your part of the job—done it well and done it soundly. 
Take your men into a theater now and run off Training 
Film 5-12 (Map Reading) for them. This is a mag 
nificent tie-up film for them and should clarify in their 
minds any small questions that may be bothering them. 

Follow it by supervising for another two hours, a 
contour exercise in the field on an actual hill, with a 

map showing that hill in contours. Walk up and down 
that hill- better still—walk up and cover it and down 
the other side with continual reference to the map. 
Mark the actual hillside at the points where the map 
shows contour lines and thus pound that subject home, 
which invariably bothers most people no matter how 
much map and terrain work they have. 

Your next tie-up is an exercise on working out dif 
ferences between Magnetic and True North and Grid 
North—ccmbining with that the running of Magnetic, 
True and Grid azimuths. 

Close with your final scale talk and a demonstration 
of various scales. Keep this simple and as free of tech 
nicalities as you can; but drive all of your points in 
simple words. with simple, dramatized examples and 
allow the men to do the work themselves. 

You now have an intelligence detail that has the 
simple rudiments of terrain and map work firmly fixed 
in its minds by demonstration and actual doing. 

We have omitted so far, only one fairly important 
item. This war, we are coming to believe, is no longer 
the Spanish-American War or World War I (what 
ever that was), but is, instead, this war (whatever this 
war is)—and it is, among other things, more of an 
aerial photograph war than it is a map war. Further- 
more, every time you get away from the territorial limits 
of the United States the map supply falls off radically, 
the quality of maps goes rapidly down hill and the 
large-scale map practically ceases to exist. When you 
have air, however, you can almost always get a present 
able photo map and get it quickly. 

So take the maps away from your detail now and 
substitute photo maps and polish them off by running 
through the whole exercise quickly once again with 
the photographic representation of the terrain. Teach 
them its limitations and its advantages; but above all 
teach them to prefer it to the drawn map—because we 
are only a short step from the three-dimensional photo 
map and when it becomes general in its use most of our 
map and terrain problems in warfare are solved. 

Finally teach your men the sanctity of a map in com- 
bat. Impress it upon them that their lives and their 
comrades’ lives may depend on one map. Keep that 
map from wear and tear; protect it from weather; mark 
it sparingly—cherish it always as a valued possession 
from the very start because many a man alive today and 
many a man who still lives tomorrow will owe his life 
to the care of his map and the carefully acquired ability 
to read it and read his terrain. 




















Salvage and Degree 
of Training 


There is a direct relationship in war between degree 
of training and the amount of salvage left on the battle- 
field. The following extracts from the report of a corps 
salvage officer in France in November, 1918, has re- 
cently been made available by the Historical Section of 
the Army War College. The officer making the report 
feels pretty strongly on the matter, but there is no deny- 
ing that many of his points are good ones: 

It may be said as an axiom not to be denied that in- 
sufficiently trained and successful troops will abandon 
more matériel and supplies than trained but defeated 
troops. Nor can it be controverted by anyone who has 
gone over the ground that, in the American sector be- 
tween the Meuse and the Aisne Rivers, there has been 
collected and salvaged more American property of all 
kinds than has been abandoned by or captured from a 


rapidly retreating enemy, forced to get away 
could on clogged and shell-torn roads. 

. In one week, for example, there were collected 
and shipped 431 ULS. rifles unserviceable and },)7 
U.S. rifles serviceable. Yet in the week preceding there 
had been shipped [on requisition] 3,000 serviceable 
rifles—many times more than the 
for that week. . 

As a sample of how clothing was thrown away, ip 
the week ending November 2, there were shipped te 
[another sector] on special order . . . the follow 
ing articles, all serviceable: 700 blankets, 510 pairs 


iS best he 


American casualties 


Part of the 30th Division salvage dump. 
Montbrebain, France, October 14, 1918 
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660 blouses, 1,200 shirts, 
bales of underwear, 540 overcoats. 

As a sample of the salvage of equipment, one di- 
it in a requisition for 3,000 rifles to replace 
t that time there were more than that many 


180 slickers, 


| 
breech 


vision } 





sses. p, 
— le American rifles on hand in the [salvage] 
dump 

Some of the abandoned property can even now only 
be explained on the ground of lack of transportation. 
There were new boxes of unused trench knives picked 
up ofter Unopened boxes of shoes were common. 
inal Bales of caluilaihing came in frequently. One notable 
find was seven bales of linen hospital sheets. Red Cross 
the first-aid packets came in by the hundreds. Valuable 
mathematical instruments were not an uncommon find, 
po and in the woods of Verriéres Farm, the chief salvage 
17 ofhcer personally found a box containing an unmounted 
her antiaircraft gun, still coated with cosmoline, left there 

able besides $6,000 worth of ammunition. . 
lties the days passed it was apparent that the enemy 
) was throwing away more and more of his property and 
.. matériel, while we kept pace with him in equal wast- 
7 age. To a practiced eye, it was easy to determine 
+e whether or not a position had been captured or aban- 


doned by the Germans, from the presence or absence of 
\merican property lying thereabouts. It was no uncom- 
mon sight after operations had ceased to see clean new 
rifles lying in the mud of the roads. The fields in many 
places were strewn with gas masks, which had been 

§ very plainly thrown there by their former owners who 
now had no use for them. Many French villages will be 
comfortable this winter because of the blankets left 
behind by departing American units. In one church 
. used as a company billet by several succeeding 
organizations, the chief salvage officer found a pile of 
more than 200 perfectly good blankets. He does not 
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know how many of these had been previously salvaged 
by the French. 

Much of this criminal w astage is due to our improvi- 
dent filling of any and all requisitions, without proper 
inquiry as to the amount already issued. When soldiers 
found that it was perfectly easy to get a pair of blankets 
at the end of a day's march, they were nothing loath to 
leave their blankets behind, thus lightening their packs 
by this much weight. When a soldier found another 
pair of shoes available almost on call, he did not think 
it worthwhile to carry along an extra pair. If the day 
was clear, why not throw away the slicker and take 
chances on getting another the next rainy d: ay? If it was 
warm, his overcoat was an added burden easily dis- 
pensed with. From these little things grew the vast wast- 
age for which company and battalion commanders are 
primarily responsible, and which required an entire 
regiment of pioneer infantry at the end to salvage, and 
then the surface was barely scratched. 


* * * 


This salvage officer concluded his report by suggest- 
ing “some form of modified property responsibility.” 
But this was no answer to the difficulty. In this particu- 
lar campaign at the end of the war, the American 
troops had a job to do and they did it. They had to 
keep driving an enemy already practically on the run. 
They had to cover ground to do so. Transport: ition, 
often available in limited amounts, had to be used for 
the most vital purposes. 

It is true, of course, that lack of training combined 
as this salvage officer points out, “with success” was 
mainly responsible. But there may also be something 
to the thought that the infantry soldier in that campaign 
was too he avily burdened to carry out a pursuit with 
the requisite speed. 


The man is the first weapon of battle; let us then 
study the soldier in battle, for it is he who brings reality 
to it—CoLonet ArDANT bu Pico. 
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PART TWO 
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OBSTACLES 


Deep snowdrifts are natural obstacles but roads and 
defiles can be obstructed by piling up snow with bull- 
dozers. 

Frozen lakes and watercourses can be turned into 
obstacles by breaking up the ice with explosives. This 
is best done by planting the charges and exploding 
them just before the enemy gets there. Overflows can 
be created by damming up small streams. Even very 
shallow water on top of ice may wet the feet of hostile 
troops who cross it and later cause them to freeze. 

Wire entanglements should be so placed that snow 
will not drift completely over them and so furnish a 
footing for enemy troops on snowshoes. It is impossible 
to screw the issue iron pickets for barbed wire into 
frozen ground. Poles made into tripods can be sub- 


stituted chevaux-de-frise, loops, and cylinders of wire 
(concertinas) requiring no posts are often useful. 

It is impossible to prepare pits, trenches, and posts, 
in deeply frozen ground, for protection against tanks 
without a tremendous expenditure of time and effort. 
Concrete mixing is also difficult in extreme low tem- 
peratures. 

Water poured over steep parapets will freeze and 
make them hard to climb. Street barricades can also 
be improved sometimes in this way by using a fire hose. 

Cable blocks on roads may be effectively used to stop 
vehicles or run them off the road into the ditch. A 
good cable block consists of a piece of 1-inch wire or 
cable stretched diagonally across the road and about 
two feet above the surface, at or near a fill or on a hill. 
This kind of block is easy to construct and hard to see, 
and it can readily be removed for friendly vehicles ot 





A kitchen truck brings hot soup and coffee 
to troops on target practice in Iceland. 
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sass. An icy road surface to each side of the 
kes this block even more effective. 
nk mines must be placed on a solid surface to 
e that they will be detonated when the tread 
k rolls over them. A hole can be dug in the 
wn to the frozen ground surface, the mine 
nd the hole filled again with snow. Owing to 
ioning effect of an overlying blanket of snow, 
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Dead abattis road blocks can be readily constructed 
by using a bulldozer to pull over large trees. Barbed 
then interlaced in the abattis to make it harder 
Trap mines are easily concealed in road 


wire 1S 
to remove. 
blocks; these explode when the enemy tries to clear 
the road. 

The effectiveness of obstacles is often greater in 
snow and extreme cold than in ordinary temperatures 
because it may be harder to by-pass the obstacles. More- 
over the cold decreases the capacity of men for removing 
road blocks and other obstacles. 


CAMOUFLAGE 


The fundamental rule of camouflage is not to display 
anything that looks unusual and to conceal military 
objects by making them resemble or blend with their 
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<+_ . . 
Street scene at night in Iceland. 


surroundings. There is nothing mysterious about it 
\bility at camouflage differs in no material respects 
from the ability to make good duck blinds. 

From the air, snow-covered ground has the general 
appearance of white spotted with black, the amount of 
black k depending upon the depth of the snow and the 
number of evergreen trees and other snow-free objects 
above the surtace ol the snow. In sunlight, paths cut 
deeply into snow look like dark stre aks. 
look even darker. 


even W hen they 


Trenches 

Objects sticking up above ground, 
are white or covered with snow, are 
made conspicuous by tell-tale shadows. On snow-free 
difficult to see if they are in 
the shade, but against a white background of snow they 


ground, dark objects are 


become conspicuous. When deep snow is beginning to 
thaw and is patchy, it melts last from paths and roads 
where it has been packed down, and then the paths 
look like white streaks against a mottled background 
A very light snowfall usually melts first on tracks and 


| ank trac ks 


differ in appearance from those made by trucks; their 


roads which then appear as dark lines 


A condensation of 
Field Manual 31-I5 
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turns are more abrupt and angular. Wood and exhaust 
smoke looks gray against snow but shows up as a bluish 
haze over evergreen trees. Smoke from wood or coal 
is more conspicuous than that made by oil or gasoline 
stoves. 

Keeping in mind the general appearance of the 
ground from above, camouflage to deceive air observa- 
tion should be prepared accordingly. Artificial, regular, 
and unnatural shapes, angles, and patterns should be 
avoided. Dark objects should be covered with snow 
or white cloth and their outlines altered so that their 
shapes will not be revealed by shadows. Evergreen 
brush used for concealment should be placed with the 
twigs pointing upward. Aluminum-colored airplanes do 
not show up conspicuously against snow. Paths in 
deep snow can be rendered less noticeable by dragging 
brush over them thus eliminating some of the shadows. 

Complete concealment is almost impossible to achieve 
where large bodies of troops are operating. But even 
when their presence is known to the enemy, the identity 
of weapons and establishments can often be concealed. 
Trucks covered with paulins, and with oil drums set 
up vertically at the forward ends of their bodies, are 
difficult to, distinguish from tanks. Shallow trenches 
in the snow, filled with grass, leaves, or brush, look 
from above like deep defensive works. Regular pat- 
terns of dark brush may easily be mistaken for bat- 
teries. Brush piles with paths radiating from them 
greatly resemble command posts, supply or ammuni- 
tion dumps. 

One of the best ways of making a dummy establish- 
ment is to examine and photograph an uncamouflaged 
establishment from above and then make something 
resembling it elsewhere. If it becomes evident that the 
enemy has located an establishment it should be moved 
promptly, but the original location should be left look- 
ing as it did when it was discovered. Since paths in 
the snow are hard to obliterate and attract the enemy’s 
interest, dummy paths will help to confuse him. The 
best test of camouflage is to have it observed and pho- 
tographed by our own aircraft. 

To camouflage against ground observation, the main 
objective should be to keep uniforms, weapons, or 
vehicles of one color from being outlined against a 
background of some other color. A white gun in front 
of a background of dark evergreens is just as conspicu- 
ous as an olive-drab gun in front of a snowbank. The 
same applies to uniforms. Ordinarily, white parkas 
with the hoods up makes men inconspicuous in snow. 
A better garment is a reversible parka, white on one 
side and olive drab on the other, for use with the color 
that blends best with the surroundings. 

Except in operations in completely snow-covered ter- 
rain devoid of natural growth, the camouflage of ve- 
hicles is most effectively accomplished by altering their 
outlines with a mottled pattern predominantly white. 
The other color used should preferably be light tan 


or olive drab in prairies or grasslands and dark olive 





\ugust 
drab or green in forested areas. Since it is easily and 
quickly removed, whitewash is suitable. 

Care oF WEAPONS 
Oil or grease on the mechanism of weapons thickens 
and congeals at low temperatures and often prevents 


proper functioning. Unless special cold-weather oils 
are provided, it is well to wipe the mechanism of such 
weapons dry. Powdered graphite rubbed upon bear. 
ing surfaces will make them work smoothly and tends 
also to reduce wear. Rust does not form on dry, cold 
metal. 

The oil normally used in recoil cylinders becomes 
sluggish and must be replaced by thinner oils 

Snow in the muzzle of a weapon can cause the barrel 
to burst when it is fired. For this reason, special care 
must be taken to insure that the bore is free of snow. 
ice, or other obstruction. Closing the muzzle with 
plugs of any kind is prohibited. 

Cold metal sweats almost to the point of dripping 
when it is brought into heated inclosures. Weapons 
should not, therefore, be brought into warm tents or 
houses, but should be stacked outside, with their mecha- 
nism protected from drifting or falling snow. For the 
same reason, ammunition should also be left outside. 

Gasoline can be used in place of water and sal soda 
for cleaning barrels. Water in the jackets of machine 
guns can be replaced with No. 10 crankcase oil. How- 
ever, the packing must be watched closely and checked 
frequently. 

Care oF EquipMENT 


The lenses and prisms of cold optical equipment fog 
up when brought indoors and also when placed close to 
the face. Special eyepieces should be provided which 
allow circulation of air between the eye and the 
lenses. A thin coating of glycerine, antidim such as 
issued with the regulation gas mask, or a similar prepa- 
ration, will help a lot to prevent such clouding. 

Dry batteries usually fail to give adequate current at 
temperatures below minus twenty degrees Fahrenheit. 
Small flashlights can sometimes be kept warm enough 
to use by carrying them in inside pockets. 

Storage batteries become less efficient when: they are 
cold. If fully charged, they are less likely to freeze 
than if partly run down. Oversized or double batteries 
are desirable in cold weather: To restore a battery tem- 
porarily for starting vehicles or other purposes, it can 
be taken into a warm place. When water is added to 
a storage battery, the battery should first be warmed; 
otherwise, in extremely cold weather the water may 
freeze into lumps when it strikes the chilling battery 
fluid. 

Hand generators and other mechanically-operated 
electrical devices sometimes fail to work well at low 
temperatures owing to congealed oil on bearing sur 
faces. They can be made to operate by keeping them 
in heated tents or vehicles. Thin oil or graphite on the 
bearings will improve their performance. 
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Drving fur clothing too close to the fire, particularly 
that made from reindeer skins, will make the hair fall 
out. Shoe leather becomes stiff and cracks if similarly 
abused. Wet shoes can be dried by filling them with 
warm oats, corn, or gravel. If the filling is too hot, 
siffness and cracking of the leather will probably result. 

Maintenance of clothing and shoes in an excellent 
sate of repair is especially important. Small holes 
not only permit cold and moisture to reach the body 
more easily, but the exigencies of operations in snow 
and extreme cold require that all clothing be in first- 
class condition. 

Snowshoes should be varnished frequently or melted 
snow will soak into the rawhide webbing and make it 
stretch out of shape. Every organization equipped with 
snowshoes should have several men trained in repairing 
them and have supplies of the proper materials. 

When snowshoes are stored, they should be stacked 
so as to prevent warping. It is best to hang them on 
pegs. If they are hung on nails by the webbing in warm 
or damp weather, rust spots are likely to form where 
the nail comes in contact with the rawhide, making 
the webbing break later. 

Leather foot harness of skis should be kept oiled. 
Upper surfaces of skis should occasionally be varnished 
to keep moisture out. 


Supply AND EVACUATION 


Even in cold and snowy weather, there is no real 
change in the normal system of supply. The problems 
to be solved are transportation difficulties in snow, the 
necessity for increased amounts of certain items of sup- 
ply, and the serious consequences of depriving troops, 
even for a short time, of food and fuel. 

Transportation problems must be solved by special 
equipment. Motor fuel should be increased from three 
to four times that normally used. Rations should be 
increased fifty per cent. Large quantities of explosives 
should be carried for demolitions and to aid in digging 
trenches in frozen ground. In general, the level of 
supplies required in forward supply establishments 
will be proportionately increased. This is particularly 
important when lines of supply are long or subject to 
possible interruption. Troops cut off from food suffer 
severely from the cold. All means of supply must be 
exploited. In many situations supply by air transport 
will be effective and expeditious. 

Perishable articles of food may be allowed to freeze 
without injury, if they are eaten immediately after 
thawing. Fresh meat, eggs, raw potatoes, most vege- 
tables, and watery canned goods will keep indefinitely 
if frozen hard. However, they spoil soon after thawing, 
and subsequent freezing will not restore them. Once 
frozen, they should be kept so until cooked for serving. 

Ammunition should not be dumped directly on snow 
or ice but should be protected by boughs or paulins. 

Wounded men often freeze to death unless promptly 
cared for. To prevent a large percentage of deaths 


among the wounded in extremely cold weather it is 
necessary to insure prompt collection of wounded on 
the battlefield and speedy evacuation to places where 
they can be kept warm. To this end, collecting parties 
will have to be made larger than usual and provided 
with special equipment. 

Litters are hard to handle in deep snow but small 
sleds and toboggans are excellent for collecting wound- 
ed. There must be sleeping bags and fur robes on hand 
in ample numbers so that wounded men can be kept 
warm. Sleeping bags should be roomy, open on the 
side, with removable linings. Heated shelter should 
be provided wherever possible, even in forward-collect- 
ing stations. Drinking water for the wounded should 
be warmed. Ambulances should be heated and pro- 
vided with warm bedding. Ambulance planes should 
be readily available for the speedy evacuation of seri- 
ous cases. 

SANITATION AND First Arp 

While the usual sanitary precautions apply equally 
to hot and cold weather, cold weather requires special 
provisions. Troops have little enthusiasm for bathing 
in ice water. Consequently they are likely to become 
dirty and infested with vermin. It is important, there- 
fore, that heated shelter be furnished where men can 
at least take sponge baths with soap and warm water. 
Facilities for washing underclothing and socks should 
also be provided. 

Men are likely to feel that water flowing under ice 
is necessarily pure. Since this is far from being true, 
full precautions to purify water must be taken. 

In deep snow, men are disinclined to use the latrine, 
particularly if it is distant and unsheltered. All leaders 
must see to it that the ground does not become polluted. 

When a man gets hurt in the cold, the first con- 
sideration is the danger of shock. If there is consider- 
able pain or severe hemorrhage, shock is almost in- 
evitable, and shock in winter weather may easily be- 
come fatal unless definite measures are taken. The 
main points in offsetting shock are applying heat, rais- 
ing the feet, and giving non-alcoholic stimulants. The 
injured man should be kept warm by the use of avail- 
able blankets, sleeping bags, or spare articles of cloth- 
ing borrowed from his comrades. Chemical thermo- 
pads are of great help. If the wind is blowing, a small 
windbreak helps to keep a wounded man warm. 

In stopping the flow of blood, care must be taken 
not to apply pressure for too long a period, for freezing 
will result. ‘Tight bandages and tourniquets impair a 
circulation already below normal. If a tourniquet is 
necessary, the parts of the body where circulation is 
restricted should be warmed. 

Slight freezing of parts of the body to no great depth 
is, if promptly thawed out, little worse than severe 
sunburn. The longer the parts remain frozen, the more 
serious are the consequences. Frozen skin and flesh 
can usually be restored to normal, but when bones are 
frozen amputation often becomes necessary. 
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In December on an Iceland plain. 


The correct treatment for freezing is different from 
what is commonly supposed best. The frozen part 
should be thawed as rapidly as possible without injuring 
the tissue. This can best be done by putting the frozen 
part of the body in luke-warm water. The patient, if 
brought into a warm room, should not be brought too 
close to the fire. He should be wrapped in warm 
blankets and given hot coffee or tea, but never alcohol 
for it interferes with normal circulation. Where severe 
freezing has affected an arm or leg, the limb should 
be elevated slightly to prevent an excessive amount of 
blood from collecting in it. Circulation can be restored 
by gently massaging the limb toward the body and 
away from the frozen part. 

Do not rub a frozen part, and do not manipulate or 
bend frozen limbs or ears, as this may break and damage 
the tissues. Do not rub or apply snow or ice to the 
frozen part, since this may increase the freezing. Do 
not soak the limb in kerosene or oil, as oil freezes at 
lower temperatures than water, and the application of 
cold oil is more likely to injure than to help. 

Thawing is very painful. The skin becomes red, or, 
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in severe cases, violet. In time, blisters may 


ear 
These may not show up until several days | snd 
may be of great size. They should not be open¢ ept 


under supervision of a doctor. 
There is little that can be done in the way of { 
aid should the lungs become frozen. This cond 


mj 
characterized by extreme pain in the chest, shortness of 
breath, coughing, and the raising of bloody <eroys 
fluid. The patient should be kept quiet and warm and 


transported to an aid station as soon as possible. There 
is great danger of pneumonia following free; ne of 
the lungs. 

Snow blindness comes from eye strain due to the 
reflection of light from snow surfaces. It may occy; 
even on dull, overcast days. It generally comes on 
gradually. Its first symptoms are an inability to see th 
uneven places in the road or trail but actual blindnes 
does not occur. Later, there is a burning sensation fo] 
lowed by intense pain. The pain may not deve lop for 
several hours after exposure. The eyes become inflamed 
and the sufferer may not be able to use them for sey 
eral days. 

The patient should be kept in a dark place until 
the pain leaves. If no such place is at hand, a dark 
bandage should be placed across the eyes. An ice com 
press will give some relief from the pain but this can 
only be used when there is no danger of freezing. A 
compress of tea leaves helps relieve the pain. Liquid 
albolene gives relief if one or two drops are placed in 
each eye once an hour. Argyrol should not be used. 

Once having suffered from snow blindness, a man is 
more susceptible to future attacks. The right kind of 
colored glasses are the best means of prevention. 

Training in first aid is highly important. The abil 
ity of each individual to administer proper treatment 
for frostbite, wounds, and shock will go far toward in 
creasing the efficiency of a command and successfully 
executing operations. 


INFANTRY 


Infantry, aside from performing its usual missions 
will to some extent be required to use ski troops. All 
units should have at least some members trained in the 
use of skis for patrol and runner service. It usually 
requires several winters of experience to gain a high 
degree of proficiency on skis. Where time is pressing, 
special ski units should when possible be recruited from 
among men of previous experience. 

Ski troops used on patrol duty should be highly 
trained soldiers, picked for their excellent physique, and 
thoroughly prepared for their ski work by increasingly 
strenuous physical exercises and marches. 

Because of the independent type of missions which 
ski patrols perform they should be especially well 
trained in map reading, sketching, orientation, observa- 
tion, scouting, and patrolling. Men should be trained 
to set and hold any prescribed march rate. By com 
tinued practical work on the ground, and by watching 
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she ma) and rate of march, the ski soldier can be taught 
to know his exact location at all times. 

Spec al instruction in woodcraft should be given. 
The si: soldier should understand tracking, fire build- 
ing under bad conditions, construction of shelters and 
beds for use in subzero weather, camouflage, winter first 
aid, and emergency ski repair. 

Tactics to fit all possible situations should be prac- 
ticed by squad and platoon teams. Problems should be 
executed on the ground in complete detail many times 
over so that each man knows how to do his assigned 
task automatically. Special signals should be worked 
out in detail so that the action can be controlled with 
the minimum of orders. 

Careful inspections and plans must be made for send- 
ing out ak they are to be successful. Any man 
not in excellent physical condition will hamper a 
patrol and may cause it to fail in its mission or may be- 
come a casualty. Consequently the patrol ieader should 
personally and carefully inspect all men before de- 
parture. All equipment taken should be carefully pre- 
pared and inspected. On distant patrol missions a faulty 
weapon or defective piece of equipment can easily mean 
the loss of a man or possibly of the patrol. 

Care should be exercised in planning what food is 
to be taken and how it should be packed and carried. 
The food taken should be the minimum which is ade- 
quate and should also be as light as possible. Bacon, 
cheese, oatmeal, cornmeal, dehydrated fruits, vege- 
tables, soups, meats, tea, prepared cocoa, and hard 
breads are good for patrol use. 

Patrols sent out on reconnaissance missions at dis- 
tances from one to ten miles from their unit should be 
small, numerous (cover the area thoroughly), and 
lightly equipped and armed (their information should 
be gained by stealth and without fighting), and their 
food should be an emergency ration carried on their 
backs. Special equipment, shelter, and heat are not 
essential because of the short distances covered. Cam- 
ouflage clothing is desirable. When such clothing is 
not issued the use of a lightweight long white robe is 
recommended. 

Patrols sent out to reconnoiter at distances greater 
than ten miles from the main body should be composed 
only of resourceful and well-trained skiers, excellent 
woodsmen with great initiative, who can, if necessary, 
accomplish the mission alone. All members of distant 


reconnaissance patrols must be carefully prepared phy- 
sically by special food, rest, and adjustment of equip- 
ment for their arduous task. Each man in the patrol 
must thoroughly understand all the available informa- 
tion of the enemy, the tactics decided upon, and the 
route of the patrol. All men must know their individual 
tasks in any emergency, when and where to leave and 
enter the friendly outguards, and above all, exact); 
what information is vitally necessary and who wants it. 
This calls for a trained team which has practiced all 
possible tactics in various situations many times and 
with mutual respect and trust in the combined ability 
of its members to execute their mission. 

Ski patrols can work from thirty to fifty miles in front 
of the main body on distant reconnaissance missions 
without transportation for four days. Because of their 
speed they can effectively perform distant reconnais 
sance missions in winter warfare. A light automatic 
weapon is necessary in each patrol to cover the patrol’s 
advance on a withdrawal. Grenades are effective when 
a patrol comes on an enemy unit unexpectedly or can 
locate and approach enemy command posts or supply 
dumps. Close individual combat at night may be neces- 
sary. 

Self-sustained patrols should not normally be sent 
out for longer than four days, although in an emer- 
gency this may have to be done. 

Snowshoe troops can perform close reconnaissance as 
effectively as ski troops. 

Counterreconnaissance is a difficult mission and the 
enemy will obtain some information no matter how 
much care is exercised screening against his patrols. 

Raiding operations with ski troops are very effective 
if the operation does not involve the carrying of much 
added equipment. The carrying of added equipment 
by ski troops is greatly restricted by the necessity for 
speed. 

Speed and stealth are the two fundamental advan 
tages of ski troops. 


CAVALRY 
The duties for which horse cavalry may be used are 
normally carried out by ski and mechanized units. 
Mechanized cavalry must be equipped with trans 


Para-ski troopers in the firing position. Note 
how white uniforms blend in with the snow. 
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portation specially adapted to movement through snow. 

Motorcycles are practically useless in deep snow, and 

drifts delay scout cars, trucks, and other wheeled ve- 

hicles. Fast tractors drawing sleds are suitable for 

movements through the snow. Snow plows should 

always form a part of mechanized cavalry equipment. 
ARTILLERY 

Truck-drawn artillery has difficulty in operating other 
than on snow-cleared roads. The wheels of guns, 
limbers, and caissons are hard to pull through deep 
snow. To overcome these difficulties, runners can be 
placed under artillery wheels and caterpillar-tread trac- 
tors can be used as movers. Snow plows are useful. 

Guns, and aiming, illuminating, and range-finding 
devices must be provided with special lubricants. Re- 
coil cylinder oil must be of a type that will not congeal 
at low temperatures. If the mechanism of a gun will 
not operate because of frozen oil, the gun can be heated 
by covering it with a paulin and putting a gasoline or 
oil heater under it. 

Metal seats should be well padded, and eye and 
cheek pieces should be insulated against direct contact 
with the bare skin of cannoneers. 

Hand-drawn sleds or toboggans should be available 
to carry ammunition and lay wire. 

Special tools and explosives must be in readiness for 
preparing gun emplacements. 

Observers and others subjected to exposure and long 
periods of inactivity should have fur parkas. 

TANKS 

Tanks are not hampered greatly by swamps and soft 
ground, but their weight requires extremely thick ice to 
support them. Tanks operating on snow and ice should 
always be provided with grousers. 

Tanks are subject to the same cold-weather difficul- 
ties as other motor vehicles and these can be overcome 
in similar fashion. There should be gasoline-heating 
devices available to heat cold engines before starting. 
When combat or movement is imminent, engines are 
kept warm by intermittent idling. This adds consider- 
ably to fuel consumption. 

Maintenance vehicles should be on caterpillar tracks 
in order to reach disabled tanks. 

Wherever possible, the fighting compartments should 
be insulated and heated. 

Tanks with tracks that have a tendency to throw off 
in deep snow have no place in cold-weather fighting. 

Radio batteries should be oversize, and kept well 
charged, and ample replacements should be on hand. 

Light, fast, tractor-propelled sleds, suitable in design 
for running in deep, soft snow are valuable for recon- 
naissance. 

Members of tank units who ordinarily reconnoiter on 
foot should be equipped with snowshoes. 

It should be kept in mind that tank noises can be 
heard at greater distances in very cold than in warm 
weather. 


August 
ENGINEERS 

Because of the necessity for removing v from 

roads and the difficulties of making defensive Works jp, 

frozen ground, engineer troops will ordinari\y be », 

quired in larger proportions to other troops than in mild 
temperatures. 

For reconnaissance purposes, engineers should hay, 

snowshoes and skis. Snow plows, bulldozers, air com 

pressors, and exceptionally large quantities ot « ‘Plosive . 


will be required. 

Engineers are often called upon to blast out trenches 
and gun emplacements when the ground is frozen | 
deep for ordinary digging. 

When the ground is not deeply frozen, the crust cap 
often be broken up with air compressors and the rest of 
the digging done by troops with ordinary tools 

Bridging of small streams will rarely be required buy: 
thin ice will often have to be reinforced by placing 
poles, branches, or planks on it and pouring water over 
them. 

Powerful bulldozers are. great time- and labor-savers 
in making roads, obstacles, excavations, and approaches 
to stream Crossings. 


SIGNAL Corps 

The principal effect of cold weather upon all com 
munications units is to increase the difficulties of laying 
wire with normal vehicles and to lower the efficiency of 
unheated batteries and generating apparatus. 

Batteries larger than those normally used, heated 
shelters for instruments, and ample recharging devices 
will be necessary. A large supply of replacement bat 
teries should be available. 

Tractor-drawn, wire-laying trailers are highly desi 
able. Hand reels should be mounted on small sleds or 
toboggans. For messenger and wire-inspection servic 
men should be trained to use skis. 

Telephone receivers and headsets should be insulated 
so as to keep them out of contact with the skin. 
Recovery of wire in snow is often difficult. 

supply must be carried for this reason. 

Telephone transmitter diaphragms are likely « 
freeze up from the breath of the operator unless a thin 
piece of paper is tied over the mouth of the transmitter 

At unheated message centers, extra warm clothing 
should be on hand to throw over runners and messen 
gers while they are awaiting further duties. 


\n extta 


CrHemIcAL WARFARE 

Smoke hangs close to the ground in cold weathe: 
and is therefore particularly effective. Other chemical 
agents do not volatilize below certain minimum tem 
peratures. Chemicals issued for use in cold weathe 
should be limited to those which are effective at th 
temperatures to be expectd. 

For defense against chemicals, masks should be ot # 
type that will not get stiff and fog or frost up in the 
cold. Canisters and tubes should be made to allow for 
the free passage of air in subzero weather. 
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MOTORCYCLES 


Drive Chains 

\ couple of characters came tearing in here the other 
day wit! drive chains that had been run through dirt, 
nd, mud, water and what not. Well, I got mad. I get 
shese characters by the lapels and say, “Ever think of 
cleaning and lubricating those drive chains?” 

[hey gimme the old raised eyebrows, “Clean drive 
chains: Why?” 

I grabs upa piece of roller chain and they both duck. 
“Wait a minute,” I says, “see those rollers? Inside each 
and every roller are two bearing surfaces which need lu- 
brication and cleaning.” 

The less gruesome of the two characters seems inter- 
ested and asks how come. “Easy,” I says. “All you have 
to do is take off the chain, brush it with a brush, brush 
it again in clean kerosene, hang it up and let it dry. 

“As for lubrication, just remember that the lube to 
use is either No. 10 motor oil or a heavy motor oil 
heated. Let the chain soak in it—then hang it up and 
let it dry. The motor oil cools down inside the rollers 
and stays in under tough riding. Do this every week 
and you won't have any trouble.” 

As they start edging toward the door I give ’em one 
lat word. “Don’t forget to put the chain back on to 
run in the same direction as before to save wear,” I 
shout. But by that time they were out of sight. If 
they'd stuck around I could’ve saved ‘em a lot of trouble 
in replacing their chain by telling ‘em to run an old 
chain on in line with their dirty chain so when they 
went to put the clean chain back on they wouldn’t have 
to go crazy tickling it around with their fingers.—From 
Preventive Maintenance.’ 


Bone Dry Oil-Bath Cleaner 


Two little things on a motorcycle can start a train of 
events leading straight to ruin. One is a bad habit and 
the other is a bad adjustment. They both make for a 
bone-dry oil-bath air-cleaner. It goes without saying 
that a bone-dry air-cleaner lets dirt and dust sneak by 
to ruin the engine. 

The first bad habit is to park your Harley-Davidson 
WLA 45” at an excessive angle. Maybe you park it on 
the side of a hill, maybe you park it so the jiffy stand is 
in a hole or mud or sand. Anyway, setting the motor- 
cycle at an excess angle causes the carburetor to over- 
flow. Gasoline spills into the hose and flows down to 
the air cleaner, and your troubles begin. The gasoline 
fills up the oil cup and either dilutes or completely 
washes out the oil. 

It splashes around in the pan for a while and shortly 
afterwards, evaporates. Results: the oil pan is as dry as 
your throat before pay day, your air cleaner is non- 
compos-mentis . . . and your engine suffers the conse- 
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ARE LIKE THAT 


quences of cylinder walls and pistons scratched and 
scored by dust and sand, bearings die like a dog from 
dirt in the oiling system, ete. 

The second trouble—the bad adjustment—does exact 
ly the same thing in the same way: by washing the oil 
out of your oil-bath air-cleaner. 

It's bad adjustment of the float in the carburetor. The 
Hoat being the gadget that regulates the level of gaso 
line in the carburetor, improper adjustment—or stick 
ing—of it causes the level of the gasoline to rise to flood 
tide and slop over. Where does it go? The engine's 
not running, so the easiest place for the gasoline to go 
(on the WLA 45”) is down the hose and into the air 
cleaner. 

The oil pan is dried out as before. 

The thing for you to do is whistle up an authorized 
motorcycle mechanic and have him check the car 
buretor float level (%4 inch from the top of the bowl); 
see that the float is properly off-center to prevent stick 
ing (3 /64” to 1/16” off-center), and while he’s at it, 
see if maybe the trouble is being caused by a bad needle 
valve and seat—From Army Motors, May, 1942 


Test Course 

We have a warm spot in our hearts for the Army's 
shoestring operators—those clear-headed and forthright 
gents who take the sow’s ear that has been handed 
them and go ahead and make a silk purse out of it 

We're thinking particularly of a captain in charge of 
a motorcycle school out in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The gentleman from Georgia, charged with the 
training of motorcycle operators, grew a little sick of 
the abuse suffered by both riders and machines and set 
out to prove a few things to himself. He believed “the 
rider and his motorcycle isn't such a bad sort, and a 
little more interest on the part of the unit command 
ers . . . could offset the stigma and misunderstand 
ae 

He figured the best place to start would be a motor 
cycle test course. But where to get one? It isn’t the 
sort of thing you can order from a supply base and 
they're not provided for in the TBA’s. Out came the 
old shoestring and he built one—four miles, complete 
with “rust, dirt, mud, streams, steep hills, deep gullies, 
sand traps, woods, roots, plowed ground, brush and 
narrow bridges.” For training vehicles, he got discarded 
and condemned vehicles, sicked his students on them 
and before anybody in the crowd could say “Jack Rob 
inson” his boys had whipped them into shape and were 
learning all about how to handle motorcycles out on 
the homemade test course. 

The results of this enterprise are a nine-months’ rec 
ord of accident-free and trouble-free performance, with 
junked motorcycles and newly-trained riders. Plus a 
deep appreciation by all concerned of the maintenance 
needs, limitations and abilities of the motorcycle in the 
modern army.—From Army Motors, May, 1942. 

















Reconnaissance SOP 


By Major General R. J. Collins, British Army 


In one of the pre-war British Army training manuals 
there was a much-quoted saying w hich ran as follows: 
“Time spent on reconnaissance is never wasted.” The 
ribald paraphrased this as “Time spent on reconnais- 
sance is generally wasted,” and few experienced officers 
would deny the truth underlying this sarcasm. To be 
honest, the results obtained from reconnaissance seldom 
represent value for the priceless hours expended on it. 

Yet reconnaissance is.a vital prelude to every plan of 
operations. It was with the object of saving time, or 
anyway of avoiding the waste of it, during such recon- 
naissance that the writer evolved a procedure of drill. 
Though at first sight this procedure may seem over- 
elaborate, it has been found to work satisfactorily in 
practice and to be a real time-saver. What is more, it 
takes some of the strain off the shoulders of overworked 
commanders and so frees them to concentrate on the 
main essential, which is the forming of their plan of 
action. 

Here are the factors considered before I worked up 
the “battle procedure” [called Standing Operating 
Procedure, SOP, in the United States Army] for recon- 
naissance: 

(1) When planning an operation all commanders 
are invariably pressed for time. Reconnaissance must 
therefore be made as simple, as easy, and as quick as 
possible. 

(2) However accurate the map, however carefully 
it is studied and however well it is read, the finding of 
a suitable viewpoint (observation point) takes time. 
This should therefore be the responsibility of forward 
units who can select it on the spot. 

(3) To avoid mistakes and to save time, commanders 
should not be called upon to carry out the routine work 
of connecting map to ground. This must be done for 
them. 

(4) Particularly before an attack, reconnaissance of 
ground is dangerous and should be undertaken with 
every caution. Casualties during reconnaissance to key 
men such as commanders may be fatal to the whole 
ope ration. 

(5) Nothing is more likely to give away the fact 
that an operation is being planned in a particular area 
than the presence at obvious points of parties of officers 
with maps and binoculars. All reconnaissance parties 
must be concealed from hostile ground observation. 

(6) Since air attacks may occur anywhere, at any 
time, a reconnaissance must be so organized as to expose 
to such attacks neither those reconnoitering nor their 
vehicles, orderlies, etc. Concealment from enemy air 
observation throughout a reconnaissance is essential. 


(7) At viewpoints (observation points) | 1PS—par. 
ticularly shiny ones which flash like a heliogray ph in the 
sun—should be used with g great caution. If the sun jg ip 
the face of the observer it is dangerous to use fel 
glasses. 

(8) All key men should be continuously within viey 
of an orderly so that if they are hit all concerned 
be immediately notified. 

(9) When a situation is fluid, or when a piven 
battle is breaking up into an “area” fight, all cor 
manders on reconnaissance in advance of their troop. 
must be adequately protected. 

On these factors we can build up a simple procedur 
which should be suitable for all types of battle recon 
naissance. The following is suggested: 

(1) To whatever arm of the service they belong, a 
units will, as they deploy, select and establish one or 
more viewpoints (OP’s) on their front. 

(2) The map reference of these viewpoints (OP 
with the arc of country and the general value of th 
view visible from them, will be reported at once to 
higher authority. A rendezvous under cover near each 
viewpoint (OP), to which cars of reconnoitering officers 
must proceed, will also be given 

(3) Unit intelligence personnel will organize and 
man such viewpoints (OP’s). The following prepar: 
tions will be made: The viewpoint (OP) will be cam 
ouflaged and the route up to it from the car rendezvou: 

marked and screened if necessary. Space will be mac 
for at least three officers simultaneously to overlook th 
ground in addition to one officer from the leseligenc 
section. A map will be prepared showing the are of 
visible ground with the invisible ground shaded, and 
prominent features are marked. A panorama sketch is 
also of great value. One of the intelligence section wil 
be on duty at the viewpoint (OP) ready to connec 
map to ground. 

The number of officers whom it will be advisable | 
allow at one time to use a viewpoint (OP) must o! 
course depend upon its nearness to the enemy, his « 
tivity in sniping with gun, machine gun or telescopi Dik 
rifle, and the amount of cover available. But the nun 
bers must always be strictly limited if such viewpoin's 
(OP’s) are not to become known to the enemy ané 
thus potential death traps. 

In no case should any commander attempt to g! 
orders to his subordinates at a viewpoint (OP). The 
risk is too great—and is an unnecessary one. A caretul 
look over the ground, a quick comparison with the map 
and a short discussion of points at issue which ar 


vitally affected by the ground, and then the reconnais 
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sance part} should withdraw to a safe and less-exposed 
not where maps can be opened wide and orders issued. 
“The more light-hearted of the younger generation 
who read this article may perhaps think that I have un- 
duly stressed the question of safety precautions during 
reconnaissance. To these I would commend the follow- 

_ true ones needless to say, on which this 












ing Sto! 
advice 1 based. 

The danger of using binoculars I learned as a young 
officer forty years ago in South Africa when a fellow 
officer was shot dead during a lull in a fight. Months 
later a Boer was taken prisoner. On learning by what 
regime nt he had been captured, he named a day, hour, 
and place and asked eagerly if he had then killed one 
of its officers at whom he had fired. The reply was in 
the affirmative. Thereupon he expressed his relief, as 
he had thereby avenged the death of his brother who 
had himself been shot dead by the officer a few minutes 
earlier. He added, “Your officer gave himself away by 
using his field glasses. It was suicidal to do so with the 
sun where it was.” 

The unfolding of a map within range of a German 
sniper in 1915 cost the life of one of the finest British 
generals. He had won the Victoria Cross in an earlier 
campaign and was a most experienced fighter. But a 
moment's thoughtlessness cost him his life and left the 
British Army the poorer. 

The last story concerns the necessity of having all 
important officers kept within view by someone through- 
out their reconnaissance. It’s so easy in battle to disap- 
pear, physically and totally. In 1918 I was on my way 
up to the line held by my brigade when I was suddenly 
accosted by a soldier of another formation. The request 
was a strange one. It was to come and see if I could 
identify the body of a strange general officer which had 

















































We carry out in war what we learn in peace. In con- 
sonance with this principle the military student, after 
becoming familiar with the basic tactical concepts, 
should be given but little positive information of the 
enemy in his various terrain exercises, map problems 
and map maneuvers. Thus will he become conversant 
in peace with one of the most trying and difficult prob- 
lems in war.—Infantry in Battle. 
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just been brought back from the front line. One glance 
was sufficient to tell me that another of our best gen- 
erals, a Canadian, had paid the price of his rashness. 
Bent on getting an early look at the ground over which 
his division was due shortly to attack, he had, rightly, 
come on ahead, but w rongly had come alone. He had 
passed unwittingly through the thinly held line and 
been shot at almost pointblank range by a German 
light-automatic post. Owing to his death in this way, 
unknown to his division for many hours, the attack had 
to be postponed forty-eight hours. 

And lastly, here is an example from this war of the 
vital necessity for commanders to be adequately escorted 
when operations are “fluid”—more especially when ar 
mored formations are operating and an area battle is in 
progress. It occurred during General Rommel’s first 
advance on Egypt in the spring of 1941. At a critical 
moment in the battle two army commanders were, quite 
wrongly, riding unescorted in the same car. They were 
literally spirited away by a German motorcycle patrol, 
themselves it is believed hopelessly lost. One, the British 
commander-in-chief in the Western Desert, was an 
irreparable loss. They have since been eating their 
hearts out in an Italian prison. 

I hope that these few examples, which any soldier 
of experience could of course multiply, will convince 
the most skeptical reader that what may seem old 
womanly suggestions are based on hard and practical ex- 
perience. In all but the most abnormal situations, it will 
pay to follow the procedure. 

A further procedure for the issue of verbal orders 
after reconnaissance will be found well worth consid 
eration. Method and a drill will again save time, relieve 
the commander of unnecessary detail, and help to in- 
sure that the orders are both clear and understood. 
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Major Miksche’s “Attack” 


(REVIEW BY G.V.) 


The production by a general publishing house of 
what might be termed a purely military book on tactical 
methods makes it desirable to go beyond the book itself 
in comment upon it. For the military reader Attack is 
probably the clearest study of German offensive tactics 
and strategy yet published. There have already been 
a few copies of the British edition (called Blitzkrieg) 
circulating among Army readers and causing consider- 
able discussion. Indeed, the two leading publishers of 
purely military books in the country at once sought to 
obtain the American rights as soon as they saw what 
the book was. They found, of course, that Random 
House had the book and were going to publish it with- 
out de lay for the gener al trade. These publishers have 
done a good job with it. 

The way in which they have produced and presented 
Attack shows plainly that its publishers thought it a 
book on warfare of considerable importance, not just 
another “war book” for a public now reading of war 
with heightened interest. The drawings and charts in 
Attack are indeed well done; they are as good and better 
than those in many a military manual of battle or gen- 
eral text prepared by professional military hands. ‘The 
material on the dust jacket blurb presents the book 
without exaggeration, as a work that champions “the 
doctrine of attack . with special emphasis on the 
technique of the lightning offensive in terms of 
the tactics employed by combat units, or teams, as well 
as entire divisions and armies. . ¥ 

But how well has the author succeeded in doing all 
this? And has he been able to do it in language that 
the general reader as well as the military reader of 
some training can readily comprehend? I think that 
he has, despite what Tom Wintringham says in his 
introduction regarding the troubles of translation and 
his belief that Attack contained enough military jargon 
to give some readers trouble. He suggested that they go 
right on reading and gather a general idea of the mod- 
ern methods of land warfare as Major Miksche de- 
scribes them. This, it seems to me, was hardly necessary 
advice, except perhaps for the reader who has depended 
on oversimplified amateur accounts of today’s methods 
of war of which many have been printed since the war 





w Attack: A Study of Blitzkrieg Tactics, 1939-1942. By Major 
F. O. Miksche: New York: Random House, 1942. $2.50; 267 Pages: 
Index. (This book was first published in England under the title of 
Blitzkrieg.) 


first began in Europe. The author explains most of the 
special terms he uses as they first appear, and Tom 
Wintringham goes at some length into a few of th. 
German terms Major Miksche uses a great deal in th, 
course of his book. 

Just the same, Attack would have been still better 
for a still further paring out of the more common tac 
tical language. Special terms are needed in any discus 
sion of the new manner of conducting war, but there 
are many more familiar terms it is usually desirable t 
WwW atch closely as we use them, and often to avoid. \| 
most all tactical w riting—not only our own but that of 
every other nation—is handicapped by the fact that its 
language, more than any other mode of professional 
expression, needs a thorough-going semantic examina 
tion, clarification, and expansion. Tom Wintringham, 
without the direct intention of doing so, puts one of 
the main troubles before us when he goes to the trouble 
of defining those special terms for us in his introduc 
tion. The military terminology and modes of expres 
sion of the countries foremost in military activity ar 
continually drawn upon, either through translation or 
direct adoption of terms, by the armies of the less mili 
tary nations like our own. But enough shift in meaning 
occurs in the adoption or adaptation of such words 
make accurate translation impossible. Actually, of 
course, a strictly accurate translation of any kind ot 
writing can never be arrived at except when an inter 
national terminology of science has been agreed upon 
But for the language of war this has never been done 
and probably will never be done until armies of differ 
ent nations work intimately together over a long period 
of years. Therefore, we have to be constantly on our 
guard in thinking of foreign ways of war in terms o! 
our own. We can actually look upon Attack as a hole 


book written to explain what the one word blitzkrieg 


means to the mind of a military German. But in at 
tempting to do this, Major Miksche and those who 
helped him bring the German thought on war through 


his own Czech viewpoint and tongue into English 


though they were in general successful, were unable a 


times to avoid the traps which military language every 


where sets except when an author studies and rework: 


his every sentence to avoid them. 
The author is especially successful, howev« 


avoiding one major confusion to be found i auch 
tactical discussion. I refer to trouble of tactica! leve's 
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levels 


t. In every army, naturally, there are units in 
cc nding scale from the single fighting soldier to 
she hi) command and the whole fighting force. By 








now |» this war most non-military as well as military 
peo} : the United States know what squads, pla- 
toons, and companies are, and so on up through divi- 
sions ond corps (and the similar series of names for 
units o! the air), up to entire armies, and roughly how 
they are integrated. But “attack” means something very 
different for a corporal, or even a colonel, than it does 
for a general in high command. Hence the military 





writer, if he expects to be understood readily, must be 
constantly certain that he makes it unmistakably clear 
when he moves his thought from one level to another. 
\nd he must use equal caution never to attempt to 
write on more than one level at the same time except 
when he can be sure his subject matter applies to 
more than one level. 

It is this last common error in tactical writing—and 
thinking—which makes so much of such writing (both 
official writing and the work of individual military 
writers) dull and hard to understand. For example, 
any platoon commander knows that much in the gen- 
eral manuals of tactics applies to him and his fighting. 
But often he cannot follow the text when it is not clear 
as to the size of unit—the level of discussion—intended. 
For any full comprehension it is necessary for him to 
have knowledge from some other source that a given 
passage applies, say, to a battalion and a regiment in 
battle but not to a platoon and a company. Major 
Miksche discusses modern warfare most of the time 
from the general, large-unit or whole-army viewpoint. 
He seldom neglects to give a plain warning when he 
drops to the level of platoons and companies. 

But there is one difficulty of writing on armies in 
war which Major Mikcshe does not overcome. This is 
again a common trouble both for those who attempt to 
discuss warfare without much background and for 
many who do possess a broad conception of war and 
| its methods. It is a trouble that lies in the use of “at- 
tack” and “defense.” Except when a military force 
meets little or no resistance, and the commanders know 
for certain in advance that there will be no resistance, 
there can be no “attack” without some degree of “de- 
fense” in it. When there is some resistance, as in 
Flanders and France in 1940, there is bound to be a 
good deal of the defensive mixed in the attack. And 
when, as in Russia, one powerful army attacks another, 
the duration of the defensive operations the attackers 
must carry out during the long course of their attack 
may be considerably greater than the duration of their 
offensive operations. For every hour a squad of infan- 
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try is riding forward to battle and actually fighting, it 
spends, week in and week out of offensive campaign 
ing, several hours of waiting, resting, or reorganizing, 
and often of fighting, during which its tactical attitude 
must be defensive for its own protection against sur- 
prise attack or counterattack from the enemy $s forces of 
air and ground. And the same is generally true for the 
larger units viewed as comprising many smaller ones. 

It is much the same with the defense, but not quite. 
Any defense stoutly prepared may conceivably be 
thought of as containing no element of attack. But 
not even the French with their Maginot Line went that 
far. Counterattack, to be delivered when the attacking 
enemy has reached a state of confusion and loss from 
his encounter with the strong defense, is a main part 
of all defensive planning. 

But the military writer who discusses “attack” at 
length, and says and appears to believe, as Major 
Miksche does, that “a really great master of warfare 
never permits himself to be put on the defensive if he 
can possibly avoid it . . .” and who says that “it is an 
essential feature of the German technique of attack 
that the attacking forces must never allow theniselves 
to be robbed of the initiative,” is permitting himself to 
think of the attack without its defensive aspects. When 
a writer on tactics tends to do this he tends to describe 
the attack as an irresistible force. That makes it tough 
when he tries to set up, as this author does, a defense 
that will stop the blitzkrieg type of attack. You find 
yourself somewhat let down when you learn that the 
author actually thinks that the all-out, hit-em-with 
everything, blitzkrieg he has been talking about can 
actually be brought to a stop. But in Major Miksche’s 
book this is an unimportant fault—shared with pos 
sibly ninety-nine per cent of those who have written 
about blitzkrieg since it first poured into the gap neat 
Sedan. Explanation of how the modern attack is de 
livered and of how the modern defense may stop it has 
not been so well done for the military or general reader 
by any other writer. 

The tactics discussed in Attack are not new in the 
sense of having first appeared in the Battles of Flanders 
and France. In our own Army we drew two main 
thoughts from the First World War—attack by infiltra 
tion (the method of the German Spring Drive of 1918 
which we have emphasized heavily at our tactical 
schools for two decades). The plane and the tank 
were likewise emphasized though here our develop 
ment lagged behind our realization of the power of 
these new weapons. The “web” defense Major Miksche 
describes is similar to the “checkerboard,” all-around 
defense, but differs in some important aspects 
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Hopes Were Up 


For a week or two in the latter part of June, The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL had its hopes raised when the 
House of Representatives passed the appropriations bill 
with an amendment that would have permitted the 
magazine to carry advertising of non-military goods and 
services, such as the goods sold in post exchanges. But 
this item in the bill was the only thing found objection- 
able by the Senate, and since it was a minor matter 
compared to the vast expenditures for war which the 
bill otherwise contained, blood pressures in The Jour- 
NAL offices have returned to normal with the striking- 
out of the amendment and the passage of the bill. 

We don’t know the full reasons why for the past ten 
years this service journal and three others have not 


been allowed to lead what might be called a normal 


Tn ate Bm 


existence. It was simply our feeling this time |, he 
INFANTRY JOURNAL could do a lot more towar 


In ) 
the war with the support of paid advertising ¢\\ ,y a 
out it. The amendment proposed by the Hou would 
have permitted us to carry advertising similar to tha 
carried by the national magazines—advertising {or Ciga 


rettes, clothing, books, candy, and so on. It \ould not 
have permitted the carrying of munitions a 


rtising 
And even if it had permitted this it would have been 
the policy of The Inranrry JourNaL not accept 
such advertising. The amendment would also hay, 


permitted camp newspapers to carry the same normal 
and reasonable types of ads. 

It would have meant a good deal to this magazine's 
war effort to have had this additional source of incom, 
The Inranrry JournaL, even with its rapidly aug 
menting circulation (the print order for this issue of 
The Journat was over thirty thousand copies) stil 
operates at a considerable financial loss mad up only 
through profits on the sales of military books. This 
balancing of profits from one source against the maga 
zine loss permits us to operate on a subscription basis 
with special rates to members of the Infantry Associa 
tion which are below the actual cost of the magazine 
It also permits the magazine to be offered on a car 
fully controlled basis through the newsstands of post 
exchanges and a small number of magazine depart 
ments of bookstores and department stores. It does not 
permit The Inranrry Journat to be distributed to 
magazine stands in general, since the demands of 
leading magazine distributors for such distribution on 
a returnable basis are so extreme that the risk of heavy 
loss to the magazine on returns would be more than it 
could possibly afford to incur without advertising to 
offset it. There is so little understanding among news 
distributors of the possible aid in this war of the dis 
tribution of such a magazine as The INFantry Jour 
NAL that we have been unable to find any distributor 
who will consider The INFANTRY JouRNAL on a non 
returnable basis, even if The Journat gives the dis 
tributor almost two-thirds the retail price of the maga 
zine. With an income from paid advertising, however, 
it would probably have been possible to meet what 
seem to us the unreasonable, unthinking terms of dis 
tributors and thus spread the military thought of The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL much better throughout the nation 

Another thing The Journat had in mind doing had 
Congress finally seen fit to permit it to have an income 
from paid advertising, was to offer introductory mem 
berships and subscriptions for The Journat to mem 
bers of ROTC units, military schools, and Officer Can 
didate Schools, at approximately half the regular mem 
bership-subscription rates. This we have wanted to do 
for many years, but have never been able to see jus 


how we could do it. The third thing we had in mind 
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was at cast a modest raise in our rate of payments to 


auth ; . * . . 
It is possible that with our thriving and increasing 


distriburion of standard military books that we shall 
‘a the end be able to do at least one of the three things 
t have done—but not all of them. The Jour- 
xaL will also continue to make every improvement in 
the mavazine itself that it can possibly afford to, just 
s it has been doing for a number of years. Those who 
have the magazine in charge, though they must think 
in businesslike terms in order to conduct The Jour- 
wat's affairs to best advantage in helping to win the 
war, never think in commercial terms in viewing the 
activities of The INFANTRY JouRNAL as a whole. As 
every member knows, it is owned by the non-profit In- 
fantry Association, the sole purpose of which is to pro- 
mote professional military discussion and to do what- 
ever it possibly can to defeat our enemies. Perhaps 
when some future appropriations bill is before the Con- 
gress, both Houses instead of one will feel that it may 
help the war a bit to reduce the limitation under which 
The Inrantry Journat has operated for more than a 
decade. 
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Are You Aiding the Enemy? 

This question is asked with much force in an edi- 
torial of The White Falcon, which is “published by and 
for the American Forces in Iceland.” It’s a question that 
has been asked many ways and many times since war 
began. But we haven't seen it asked with aS much ap- 
propriate emphasis anywhere else. The editorial fol- 
lows in part: 

How much are you helping the enemy? Such a 
question probably engenders anger when realized it is 
being asked of you. Yet daily there are scores of “you” 
who potentially offer the greatest danger to the troops 
in Iceland. 

Nor is this mere idle writing, for the author has come 
upon many a member of the command who has uncon- 
sciously let slip certain facts concerning our military 
situation that would prove of value to the enemy. We 
MUST realize that careless talk is recorded by careful 
listeners. The Axis powers have left little undone when 
it comes to fifth-column activities. No small share of 
their success has been due to trained, careful listeners 
who need hear only a word to piece together vital in- 
formation. 


If we must make conversation, let us cling to sub- 


jects, which after all, are more pleasant—the girl friend 


back home, sports, or some philosopher's private life. 
Anything—but talk of possible activities that affect us. 

We are all Americans, and these warnings are not 
meant to teach anyone distrust of his loved ones. This 
is serious business. The stakes in the game are human 
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lives—your life and my life. You have been taught to 
guard your life with your gun—now train yourself to 
guard it with your tongue. 

Technician Fourth Grade John Allee is the manag 
ing editor of The White Falcon and Technician Fifth 
Grade John P. Stock is the news editor. It’s a damn 
good paper. 

The July Cover 

We spoke of our pride in the July cover editorially 
last month, but at the time we had no idea that it was 
going to be a prize winner. At that time, indeed, the 
editors of The JourNnaL were not even aware that The 
United States Flag Association was sponsoring a com 
petition for the best magazine covers depicting the flag. 
We did know that the National Publishers Associa 
tion and the Flag Association were urging all maga- 


A 7 y 


zines to portray the flags on the covers of their maga 
zines which were to come out about July Fourth. And 
accordingly we did our best to make The Journat’s 
cover for July the best in its history. 

About a week after The Journat was out we learned 
of the competition and entered The Journar. And 
we're delighted to report to our members that the cover 
was adjudged the best reproduction of a photograph 
of the flag among magazines published by organizations. 

The competition was divided into four classes: 
monthly magazines, weekly magazines, organization 
and trade magazines, and house organs and miscellane- 
ous. In each of the four classes two Patriotic Crosses 
were awarded: One for the best cover from a photo- 
graph and the other for the best cover from a painting 
or a drawing. 

The Cross of Honor of the U. S. Flag Association for 
the best cover in all classifications was awarded to 
House and Garden. Seven other magazines, including 
The InFantry JourNaL, received the Association’s 
Patriotic Cross. Besides The Journat the magazines 
are: Harper's Bazaar, Time, This Week, NYLIC Re- 
view, Modern Industry, and the Merck Report. 

The July cover was the first one The Journat has 
ever had made through the process of full-color pho 
tography. It was a four-color kodachrome of the color 
guard of the 176th Infantry taken by Lieutenant L. C. 
Harmon of the Bureau of Public Relations. Others 
whose aid contributed to the success of the project are 
the Signal Corps; Mr. Allen J. Rogers and other mem- 
bers of the staff of the Southern Engraving Company 
of Washington; and Mr. Mark A. Rollins and other 
members of the staff of Garrett and Massie of Rich 
mond, the printers of The Inranrry Journat for more 
than a decade. We mentioned all of these last month in 
writing of our cover but we think they deserve to have 
their names repeated, for without the full-hearted co 
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operation of all of these persons and firms the cover 
would surely not have won the honor it did. 

The judges for the competition included among 
others the following: Vaughn Flannery, chief, U. S. 
Office of Facts and Figures, chairman; Major Royal M. 
Alderman, United States Army; Margaret Bourke- 
White, photographer; Thomas Craven, art critic; David 
E. Finley, director, National Gallery of Art; Norman 
Bel Geddes, designer; Hobart Nichols, president, Na- 
tional Academy of Design; Norman Rockwell, painter; 
Lieutenant Commander Edward Steichen, United 
States Navy; Francis Henry Taylor, director, Metro 
politan Museum of Art. 


"eet Be 
Medical Officers and Morale 


“I imagined myself rushing from wound to wound 
on a shell-swept battlefield, splendidly doing my duty 
in the face of the foe. In actual fact I did or saw very 
little of that noble work. The great lesson that every 
medical officer must know, first, foremost and all the 
time, is that his job is to keep the fighting ranks full, 
i.e., to keep men fit, physically and mentally, to get 
slightly sick or wounded men back to the ranks as 
quickly as possible. After that he may attend to his 
more humanitarian duties, to tend, comfort and evacu- 
ate the severely wounded and the permanently dis- 
abled.” 

The speaker, through the columns of the Journal of 
the A.M.A., May 23, is Dr. Frank Apperly, Professor 
of Pathology in the Medical College of Virginia, and, 
in the First World War, a battalion officer of the British 
Royal Army Medical Corps. Dr. Apperly . dwells 
particularly on what the medical officer may do i in re- 
lieving the tension created by inexpe rienced officers: 

“The battalion M.O. should be a man of experience, 
wise among men, and something of a doctor, lawyer, 
father, mother, parson or priest, and friend all in one. 
He has medical charge (and more) of young men taken 
from civil life, homesick and lovesick, rebellious or 
sullen, adventurous or timid, and what not, who have 
to be moulded into a fighting force. Not only their 
physical needs but their mental and spiritual needs are 
his business. 

“In a civilian army,” Dr. Apperly continues, “bump- 
tious young officers, full of self-importance, can drive 
recruits nearly to rebellion. A wise medical officer who 
has the great advantage of direct access and responsi- 
bility to the colonel can often, by the right word at the 
right place, ease serious difficulties between men and 
officers without apparent interference or sticking his 
neck out. A little talk sometimes to a miserable soldier, 
a word here to an officer can do wonders, especially if 
the doctor already has the prestige of overseas service. 
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These things do not appear in the army man. \\s, by, 
are important nevertheless. It does not lower ¢, 
prestige of a medical officer to carry the rifle and pach 
of a footsore soldier on a heavy march, as I have dong 


on many an occasion. When the men know ‘hat thy 
doctor is their friend and dependable, the moral. of tha: 
battalion is high.” 

That; again, is a matter not set forth explicitly j 
; A medical office r does not 
have a vast deal of complicated medical work to do. His 


Army manuals, but it is true. 


specialties are itch, vermin, corns, and, alas, venereal 
disease; but most of all is his specialty that of con 
tributing quietly and tactfully to the morale of the mer 
and of the army.—Dr. Douctas S. FREEMAN. 7 


tichmond News Leader, June 15, 1942. 


et re 
The 81st Division 

Something special in the way of a celebration should 
be in order for the 81st Division for it is the first whok 
division ever to have its name on The INFANtry Jour 
nAL’s Honor Roll. Other divisions, it is true, have had 
one hundred per cent membership in the Infantry As 
sociation so far as the infantry regiments of the division 
were concerned, but failed to bring in all of the infantry 
officers serving with division headquarters. 

This the 81st Division has achieved. And we hope 
that many another first-rate division will soon be fol 
lowing it. 

The 81st“Division was ordered activated by the War 
Department on August 5, 1917, with men from Florida, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina. On August 25 
Brigadier General Charles H. Barth assumed command 
at Camp Jackson, Columbia, South Carolina, and by 
the middle of September training was in good progress. 

Late in July, 1918, the division sailed for England, 
where it had a brief rest before sailing for France. In 
France it went into action with the French in the St 
Die Sector in Lorraine where it remained until Octo- 
ber 19. Then after a short rest it went back into action 
and did its stuff in the Meuse-Argonne Offensive. The 
division stayed on in France until May, 1919, when it 
returned to the United States and was demobilized. 

The division was reactivated in May, 1942. Major 
General Gustav H. Franke is its present commander, 
and Brigadier General William R. Schmidt is the as 
sistant division commander. We have celebrated here 
on this page the arrival of the different upstanding reg! 
ments of the 81st. And now it is a Hundred Per Cent 
thrill, not only for The Journat staff, but for the U.S 
Infantry Association as a whole, to have them join forces 
on the Honor Roll with the non-regimental In{anty 
men to bring their division in full-strength for th 


Honor Roll. 
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Soldier That’s 


it for 


a Soldier 


Of all the poems that have been submitted to The Stalker since 
its birth, this one is by so far the best that we think it deserves a 
whole page for itself. We hope you like it too 


Now all you young soldiers that’s sailin’ the sea, 

Just stop what you're doin’ and listen to me, 

And I'll tell you a soldier—the kind you should be— 
\ soldier that’s fit for a soldier. 


You've behaved, for most part, at the places we've been, 


In a way that did proud by the outfit we're in; 
You've established a standard: don’t let it wear thin 
\nd lose your good name as a soldier. 


In this place where we're going, there's plenty to drink; 


Just remember your stomach ain't coated with zinc; 
Don't take on too much and end up in the clink 
And lose half your pay as a soldier. 


If you're smart you won't run with ladies too bold 
The native sex sales girls are deadly I’m told.) 

And any damned fool knows it’s worse than a cold: 

E So it's best to go straight as a soldier. 


But if you take chances—and some of you may 
Be sure to check in by the green lantern’s ray. 
If you don’t you will rue it for many a day 
And you won’t be much use as a soldier. 


And you're sure to see some wherever you look, 
Who are out to get husbands by hook or by crook, 
And they'll tie you up fast by the ring and the Book 
If you don’t watch your step like a soldier. 


When the big push comes off, and it will pretty quick, 


= you're up toward the front with the shells fallin’ 
hick, 


To return where they wait for 


Here's some points to remember; | hope that they stick 
For they'll help you behave like a soldier. 


To kill is our business and that’s what we do 


It’s the main job of war for me and for you, 
And the more we rub out, the sooner we're through 
a soldier. 


You must dig a slit trench whenever you stop 
For a halt of an hour where Jap bombs may drop; 
And when they start dropping that’s where you must 


flop, 


If you want to fight on as a soldier. 


When you get into action, don’t let your hand twitch 
When you see a Jap head sticking up from a ditch; 
Make every round count for a son of a bitch 

Which means, get your man like a soldier 

When the little brown men come on like they tell, 
Charging straight for you with a whoop and a yell 
Draw a bead on the leader and blow him to hell: 
Then take on the rest like a soldier. 


In hand-to-hand fighting, just keep it in mind 
No matter how tough or how many you find, 
An Ace in this game will beat three of a kind 
If the Ace knows his job as a soldier. 


When the Captain goes down and the Looie looks white 
Remember it’s ruin to run from a fight 

So use the ground close, keep your head and fight right 
And battle it out like a soldier. 


-From The Stalker, Tuesday, May 12, 1942 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% mem- 


ber units that the Infantry Association is able to main- 
tain the high standards of The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
as a magazine for fighting men. Each star represents 
one full year of all-out membership in the Association 
by every Infantry officer and unit within the organiza- 
tions which we take the greatest pride in listing below. 


KkkKk kkk 
26th Infantry 
201st Infantry (West Virginia ) 
34th Infantry 
3d Infantry 


kkk kkk 
130th Infantry (Illinois) 
35th Infantry 
ith Infantry 
22d Infantry 
10th Infantry 
161st Infantry (Washington ) 
2d Infantry 
131st Infantry CIllinois) 
30th Infantry 


Kkkkk 


33d Infantry 

182d Infantry (5th Massachusetts ) 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry CIllinois) 

14th Infantry 

29th Infantry 

129th Infantry CIllinois) 

165th Infantry (69th New York) 


Kkkkk 
Minnesota CCC District 
12th Infantry 
145th Infantry (Ohio) 
150th Infantry (West Virginia) 
316th Infantry 
4th Infantry 


DIVISION 


81st Infantry Division 


9th Infantry 

25th Infantry 

124th Field Artillery (Illinois) 
181st Inf. (6th Massachusetts ) 


Kk 
38th Infantry 
28th Infantry 
135th Infantry (Minnesota ) 
31st Infantry 
Ist Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry (lowa) 
140th Infantry (Missouri) 
General Service School, Philippine 

Army 


163d Infantry (Montana) 


kk 
57th Infantry (PS) 
138th Infantry (Missouri) 


* 
149th Infantry (Kentucky) 
50lst Parachute Battalion 
13th Infantry 
36th Infantry Training Battalion 
60th Infantry Training Battalion 
367th Infantry 
79th Infantry Training Battalion 
6th Infantry (Armored ) 
3d Bn., 156th Infantry (Louisiana ) 


80th Infantry Training Battalion 


112th Infantry (Pennsylvania ) 
58th Infantry Training Battalion 


* 


134th Infantry (Nebraska) 
Ist Missouri Infantry (RMI 
503d Parachute Infantry 
39th Infantry 
8th Infantry 
2d Bn., 37th Infantry 
71st Infantry (New York) 
756th Tank Battalion (Light) 
502d Parachute Battalion 
35th Infantry Training Battalion 
366th Infantry 
88th Infantry Airborne Battalion 
16th Infantry Training Regimen 
(76th, 77th, 78th and 79tt Infan 
try Training Battalions) 
137th Infantry 
16th Infantry 
83d Infantry Training Battalion 
23d Infantry 
2d Bn., 156th Infantry 
Infantry Replacement Training 
Center, Camp Roberts, California 
20th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
28th Infantry Training Battalion 
2d Battalion, Texas Defense Guard 
58th Training Bn., Branch Immaterial 
6th Training Regt., Branch Immaten 
34th Infantry 
359th Infantry 
176th Infantry (1st Virginia, 
321st Infantry 
323d Infantry 
322d Infantry 
903d Airbase Security Battalion 
27th Infantry Training Battalion 
378th Infantry 


STATE 


Missouri 
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This APO Is Plenty Far Off 
lo the Editors of The INFanrry JournNaL 


Sirs: 

. . Keep up the good work. Out here we are almost 
totally dependent upon The Journat and associated pub- 
lications to keep informed on. new Infantry thought. You 
are doing a swell job and it is seldom you'll see a copy of 
[he Journat on the Rock that is not well worn and dog- 
eared. 

Yours sincerely, 
LieuTENANT —————— ; 


ae 


” ek 4 
From the Far Pacific 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JourRNAL 


Dear Sirs: 
Just a couple of lines—for two reasons—. My INFANTRY 
JournaL is going to my old address ——— ——— . Will you 


get it headed this way? Above is my correct APO address. 
Thanks. 

Can use it! 1 want you to know that. Am G-3 of di- 
vision and 100% of your articles fit in somew here—espe- 
cially out here. 

* a * 
LizuTENANT COLONEL. 
APO 
5 A 5 A 5 A 


It Takes the Whole Army to Win 


lo the Editors of The INFantry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 


I was very glad to receive my Infantry Association card. 
It is an incongruity only in words for an aviation cadet to 
receive The INrantry Journat. I find no other magazine 
which reveals on every page such an intense will to win, 
and a practical and scientific approach to the problem of 
how to win. 

Men in every branch of the service would do well to 
study The Journat. Not all of us need to understand 
military strategy in order to perform our tasks well. But 
every one of us does need to understand the relation of our 
work to the men who ultimately win or lose the battle—the 


Infantry—so that we give our work the spirit and en 
thusiasm that the gravity of the situation requires. The 
study of The Inranrry Journat is to the soldier what 
the study of history is to the civilian. . . . 
Sincerely yours, 
Aviation Capet 
R Rene 
We Haven’t Given Up By Any Means 
To the Editors of The INFANrry JouRNAL 
Sirs: 
Why doesn’t your magazine appear in more exchanges? 
Yours very truly, 
INFANTRY SERGEANT 
The number of Post Exchanges now handling The 
INFANTRY JouRNAL and military books is increasing but 
far more than half still stick almost exclusively to leg-art 
for reading matter. Most fighting soldiers would like 


to have both kinds available. 
ew 
“This Payday” It Was—Right On the Dot 


To the Editors of The INFanrry JouRNAL 


Dear Sirs: 

The bill has not slipped my mind. I'm really sorry I 
didn’t get the three bucks in sooner but you see—I was 
made Sergeant so I had to wet that down (and overdid it 
Then to top it off I got married! So I'll send your three 
bucks this payday for sure. 

I like the magazine very much. Helps a lot in my work 
as a recruit instructor and platoon sergeant. Thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
SERGEANT 
Fort McClellan, Ala. 
1 7 1 
Handsome Apology 


To the Editors of The InFantry JournNAL 


Sirs: 
In essaying to bomb out General Ely on June 12, I 
blasted myself. I never thought of the military use of the 
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term “the mass.” Let me apologize for the barrage, and 
thank you for the orientation, and cede you the field. Hav 
ing been an advocate of a national army of the Swiss pattern 
for many years, and of a home guard like the English 
latterly, | am accustomed to being classed as a “wild ass of 
the desert,” but damn me if I’m not truly sorry for braying 


at a Soldier. ; 
Yours sincerely, 


Louts V. MANNING. 


oan F9 
Soldier 

To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Sirs: 


Enclosed is $3.00 for one year of The INFANrry Jour- 
NAL. 

Though I am only fourteen, I am, and have been for 
years, interested in military affairs. I am a cadet in the 
Junior ROTC here. My ambition is to attend the United 
States Military Academy. 

I am well pleased with the books I have ordered from 


The Journat. , , 
; Yours sincerely, 


WriuraM K. Cureman. 
7 7 7 
All Good Infantrymen—Raise Your Chests 


To the Editors of The INFANTRY JouRNAL 
Dear Sirs: 

The InFantry Journat has taken the place, for me, of 
the Architectural Forum. Considering the two publica- 
tions, they are the best in their respective professions. The 
problem of Architectural Designer to Soldier, Army of the 
United States, was easily transposed without loss of inter- 
est, thanks mainly to The Inranrry JourNnat. 

The 161st Infantry for six years has been a Hundred 
Per Cent subscriber organization. This shows the interest 
held during peace, preparing for (this) eventually. 

The Inrantrry Journat has supplied knowledge in a 
readable, understandable form, the information acquired 
by, and passed to, the men. The results are well evident in 
the spirit and ability of the modern American soldier. 

From farmer, worker, white collar, the Service is build- 
ing a crushing force that will pressure our enemies to 
victory for us. 

The InFanrry Journat has contributed much and 
when the final roll is called for meritorious service, The 
INFANTRY JourNAL should be rewarded along with its 


protégés. Sincerely, 


Corp. Norwoop D. TicHenor. 
7 ra a 
“For Fighting Men” 


To the Editors of The Inrantry JournaL 
Sirs: 

You are right. Any officer or enlisted man who joins the 
Association has made a step toward V. The Journat itself 
is a magazine for fighting men, if they study it with under- 
standing and put this knowledge into practice, then we 
will defeat our enemies with ease and the world will be a 
reasonable place to live in. 

Georce Epwarp Saunpers, 
Captain, M.O.G. 
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Transmitted Accordingly 
To the Editors of The INFantry JournaL 
Sirs: 
Please send to “Ideas Department” or whateve; it's Called 
in the War Department, these two ideas: 
(1) Use the flame of the new gasoline range to sterili, 


four mess kits at the time, per range, first Mop out the 
mess kit with grass, leaves, dirt or what-have-you Ther 
turn it upside down over the flame the number of secong 
the MD's find it necessary to kill all bacteria. If though: 
better practice, blow torches could be used instead—al] this 
in the front areas where water is scarce. 

(2) To discover the presence of Jap infiltration person 
nel—even though they snake up to a position without , 
perceptible sound, have each squad raise its own dog from 
a puppy; more of the high-bred dogs, but plain dogs, prefer 
ably a mongrel hound. Their “smeller” can detect 
stranger a hundred yards or more. No Jap could crawl up 
on an outpost consisting of a soldier and his squad's dog 
for the dog would bristle and growl when the Jap got 
close. No doubt you recall camping out when hunting 
and how the dogs would growl and bristle several minutes 
before the person approaching the camp at night could be 
seen or heard by those in the camp. The hearing and smel 
of the ordinary rabbit dog is many times more sensitive 
than man’s. Thousands of pups are drowned each year 
Their food and care would cost nothing. They would help 
morale, and discover the Jap sneak killer. 

So much for the ideas. Pass them to the proper Wa: 
Department department. I believe they can be developed 

Yours sincerely, 
Maygor Ray A. McKnicu1 


oe Se 
We're Trying To Get Just Such Stuff 


To the Editors of The InFanrry JourNAL 


Sirs: 

As long as I have a post office address I hope never to bx 
without each issue of The InFanrry Journat. Each artick 
is always read with interest. . 

I would appreciate more downright practical training di 
cussions such as “Battle Practice.” Second-hand expen 
ences from the lips of those who have met the enemy on 
the battle fronts of today would be most interesting and in 
formative. When we stop looking at what is now histon 
we cease to learn, so let’s have some actual problems in con 
trol of small units as they were met by organizations in 
actual combat. 

LreuTeNANT Rosert C. OverMEYER 


a BR, 
Reprints—With Pictures 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JourNAL 
Sirs: 

I have read with great interest the articles published 
recent issues on various aspects of the training and oper 
tions of the Japanese armies. These articles have provides 
material for several talks to the command. 

The pictures have been particularly valuable, and | have 


been clipping them out of my copies of the Jounnat © 
post on the organization “intelligence” bulletin board # 
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1942 LETTERS 79 
that all ands will get a chance to see what this enemy _ lends itself to this inexpensive method of production 
looks lik:. how he is equipped and how he lives and fights will be similarly published. 
n the (id. My only objection to this system is a purely ape 
gelfish _ viz.: that it involves destruction of my own Tabl f ne 
alled copies o! The Journat which, needless to say, | would like es of Organization 
to kee] 7 To the Editors of The Inranrry Journat 
Tilize Would it not be possible for The Journat to make up Sirs: 
t ale, as < list item, ! ‘ ' Se 
— and off - sale, pe raged . hi -dgpsnc the ay A — It was of interest to note that in The Journnat for June 
ey hundrec! pictures Pee « d y <6 a bees a fe a new method of hasty field fortifications was presented. 
Conds TM size dey 6 er a Japanese enemies and their This method was included in our training at the Officers’ 
ought quipment; pictures much as those on pages 13, 19 and 22 Pe sa 
Mt ge Tea Cin Colonel Th ‘on’s article)? Candidate School. 
this TB of the M iy, 1942 er th ray iat: aga ep esl One thing in particular that has impressed me is the 
rvone > “te, 2S ~ »*>— > - . x x 
“— Everyon 3 "hee ae ee more of fem manner in which The Infantry School presents its subjects. 
out we ‘all fat Although I have had eight years of service in the Infantry 
3 , — - ~ Sate Sens es aaa I was amazed to discover how little I actually knew. They 
| ‘ a That the pictures be a little larger than as Tepro” are very clear and concise in every subject taught, espe 
refer HF juced in The Journat to bring out facial characteristics cially in instilling in your mind the essential ideas 
A «BB and details of eo = am it I have followed with keen interest “Remember Pearl 
Wi u 2 rtio as ; ” , 
; - a ; 20 by Be aq hier ‘Th ld Harbor” and the articles of the men on Bataan. We have 
< Ss ° , co . ° ° 
gre ey could much to be thankful for in the information that they have 
P 80 I simply be clipped together and sold by the set. i aga ; 
Inting | would further suggest that a folder of pictures on our P 


inutes HB British, Russian and Chinese allies would prove of great 
ld be HH interest and value to all arms and ranks. 


| smell As you say, “the American soldier can’t know too much 
nsitive J about either his allies or his enemies,” and I applaud your 
| yeat. J intention to bring him all the detailed information you can 
d help get. ' 
It is in furtherance of that plan that I advance this sug- 
t War gestion. 
loped Very sincerely, 
Mayor, USMC. 
a This was a good suggestion and much appreciated. 
But the problems of book production for an activity as 
modest as The Journat are many. 
We regretted to tell this reader that books with nice 
big pictures in them cost too much to produce unless 
+ tobe ff be Journat can be sure in advance of several thous- 


article 2nd sales. Moreover, military pictures The JournnaL 

uses for such articles are usually selected from hundreds 
ing dis eo War shots taken by the photographers of commercial 
exper: picture agencies and by Life Magazine (which has been 
my on fMespecially painstaking and generous in its assistance). 
and in J The point is, of course, that while there are thousands 
history Hof war pictures readily obtainable, nearly all high in 
in con Hi photographic excellence, only a small fraction of them 










sons '" BBare considered suitable for use in The Journat from 

- the viewpoint of actual interesting military detail. This 
makes another reason why books of pictures would be 
hard to put together. 

The Journat has also received generous assistance 
in recent months from the official information agencies 
ot some of our Allies, especially Sovfoto and the British 

Pay Information Services. But even with such coéperation 
: a it must, in view of the costs of such books, leave them 
vovided A? ‘2¢ larger publishers for the present at least. 

e Journat has, however, put all of its recent ma- 
| [ have Q@eials on our Jap enemies in another of its twenty-five 
wat to fgeent Infantry Journal-Penguin Books called How the 
card 9 fe’? Army Fights. And all other similar material which 


Recently I had been given to understand that a new 
T/O for the motorized infantry division is now in the proc- 
cess of being printed. Would you be so kind as to pass on 
what information you have. It was very confusing at times 
not to know what T /O that you were operating under as 
a member of a motorized infantry division. 

Respectfully yours, 
Srarr Scr. Joun W. Hansrorp. 


Official Tables of Organization are only obtainabk 
through official channels through distribution to each 
unit headquarters. The new ones are distributed 
promptly as soon as they have been printed. 

oa 7 7 
“Victory Through Air Power” 
To the Editors of The Inrantry Journai 
Sirs: 

Congratulations to G.V. on his review of Major de 
Seversky’s Victory Through Air Power in the July issue. 
I think a copy of this review should accompany every 
article I have read that was written by Major de Seversky. 
With all due respect to the major’s technical and theoreti 
cal genius, the middle of the morning is no time to unhitch 
the horses when there is plowing to be done. 

As added testimonial to the acceptance of The INrantry 
Journat, I originally subscribed to your publication for 
my own benefit, but I find it has become a family maga- 
zine and its arrival each month is anticipated with as much 
concern by the feminine members as it is by myself. 

Yours sincerely, 
Craic Ruea. 
7 r 7 
“Defense of Calais” 
To the Editors of The Inranrry JournaL 
Sirs: 

Congratulations are in order for your article “The De 
fense of Calais” in the June issue of The Journat. | found 
it quite enlightening. How about more on the same order? 

]. F. Brumesaucnr, 


Officer Candidate. 






















































Salutes 

I just recently reénlisted in the Army after having 
been a civilian for a half dozen years. I’m on duty in 
one of our large cities and when I reported to my com- 
pany I made it a point to read the bulletin board thor- 
oughly. On it I found a directive for all men to salute 
all of the officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard they met on the streets of this city. It was 
also suggested that the good soldier salutes the officers 
of the armed forces of other of the United Nations. 
The directive went on to mention the soldierly quali- 
ties expected to be practiced by the men of the com- 
mand and mentioned among other things the “dignity 
of the uniform” and the “spirit of military courtesy.” 

All of which I agree with fully. When I did my 
hitch back in the quiet days of peace I always figured 
that saluting was as much a credit to me as to the ofh- 
cer. He returned it, didn’t he? I must say that most 
of those salutes the officers returned were much better 
than the ones we enlisted men gave. 

A few afternoons ago I met two Naval officers. Did 
they return my salute? I’m not sure. One of them was 
smoking a cigarette. He didn’t remove it from his 
mouth but did wave his hand listlessly in the direction 
of his cap. The other officer must have been examining 
the gambs of a passing blonde for he never took his eyes 
from the sidewalk. 

Then there is the Army officer who smiles heartily 
when you salute him as though to say, “Thanks for 
recognizing my rank, lad. You keep on saluting like 
that and maybe they'll make you a corporal.” At the 
same time the salute he gives you is evidence enough 
that he never was a corporal. 

Now I don’t mean that all officers fail to return 
salutes at all, or return them grudgingly, or even return 
them in the spirit of brotherly love but without mili- 
tary snap. But there are enough of these types to de- 
stroy pride in military courtesy and to make us enlisted 
men wonder about the “dignity of the uniform.” 

Now I don’t know what can be done, if anything. 
Probably most of the officers who do a poor job of salut- 








———— 











Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much 
as $10.00 for their contributions to this department, Hoy. 
ever, the price for those “dashed off” with scant considers. 
tion for the rules of composition and rhetoric wil! continy 
to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations should 
be held to four or five hundred words and should be syb. 
mitted double-spaced. They will not be acknowledged or 
returned. If accepted, you will hear from the paymaster 
in due course. Inquiries as to the fate of those not pub. 
lished within six months should be addressed to the janitor. 











ing need a couple of hours of drill and lectures, not 
only to teach them how it’s done but also to imbue 
them with the spirit of the ceremony, which, as | un- 
derstand it, is the privilege exchange of courteous rec 
ognition between soldiers. 
Private HEELcLICcKER. 
“Ti chek 


The Mail Must Go Through 


Someone who knew once said, “Give a soldier food, 
bullets, and mail and he will be happy.” The order in 
which you put the three ingredients of happiness is un 
important but it is certainly a fact that mail is one leg 
of the tripod of high morale. 

But the mere writing of letters to soldiers won't hold 
up that leg of the tripod. They must be delivered 
promptly. Otherwise you're going to have worried, 
lonely, unhappy soldiers with low morale unless they 
know there are some honest-to-God reasons why their 
mail can’t get through to them. 

The Army Postal Service begins to function when it 
receives mail into its custody from the U. S. Post Office 
Generally the point at which mail is thus received by 
the Army is at the Army Post Office maintained by th 
Division. On the whole this Army Post Office anywhere 
is an efficient organization. The personnel of the APOs 
have had civilian postal experience and know the pro 
cedures, techniques, and traditions of the postal servic: 
Just the same, mail must hurdle many an obstacle bx 
fore it is delivered to the soldier. All along the line from 
the APO to the soldier things crop up to hamper the ¢! 
ficiency of the service. 

Usually the most serious trouble in the mail service 
occurs after the mail leaves the APO for the regiment 
or separate battalions. It is these lower echelons that 
are the weakest links. 

Very often regimental and battalion mail orderlies 


have additional duties. They help the chaplain or 0 
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messay 


enter work while the mail piles up. The regi- 
battalion post office, usually a room in the 


nta 
ac =A hall or a separate tent, makes a good hangout 
for the mail orderly’s friends. By the time he is ready to 
begin sorting the mail a bull session gets started which 
may la till chow call. 

\nother delay, and usually a greater one, occurs in 
the company. The typical company mail orderly always 
has other duties to perform. And he usually comes to 
regard the mail as being of secondary importance, unless 
it happens to be addressed to him. Further, his pro 
cedures and techniques, although developed individ 


ually, follow a definite pattern. 

When the company orderly receives the company 
mail from the regimental orderly he takes it into the 
orderly room and thumbs through the pile looking for 
his own mail first. Then, after he has read his own let 
ers, he looks through the mail again, this time picking 
out the post cards. He looks at the cartoons and pictures 
on the cards. They all interest him. Some amuse him 
and some stir his imagination. This done, he reads the 
messages on the cards—one of the most enjoyable parts 
of his job. 

Next he turns to the magazines, again a stimulating 
part of his job. Pictures, articles, stories, columns, all 
interest him. One or two of the magazines have some 
long novelettes that look as if they might be particularly 
yood reading. These magazines he carefully puts in a 
drawer to be read later. Whether they are ever delivered 
to the addressee is a moot question. Sometimes an 
orderly goes so far as to slip magazines sent in manila 
envelopes—The INFantrry Journat, for example—out 
of the enevelopes—and then “loses” the addressed en- 
velopes. 

The mail is now ready for distribution. Company 
mail orderlies vary on this procedure. Some orderlies 
have a mail call and make a personal delivery, as they 
have been told to do. Others lay the mail on each man’s 
bunk where it awaits his return from duty. Some put 
all the mail on a table in the dayroom so that the men 
can pick out the pieces addressed to them. At this point 
the magazines and post cards in the dayroom or on the 
bunks come in for another good reading. It is inevitable 
that some should disappear. A determined search can 
be made for the missing mail, but it is seldom found. 

These do not represent isolated cases; nor are they 
mere attempts at humor. The procedures mentioned 
above have been observed time after time in many an 
organization. The situation, however, is not irremedi- 
able. Adherence to a few simple principles and rules 
will correct it. 

Regimental and battalion mail orderlies should be 
given adequate working space, facilities for safe-guard- 
ing the mail, and ready access to regimental head- 
juarters machine record locator card files in order to de- 
ermine the proper company for mail not fully ad- 
lressed. All mail must be delivered to the addressee 
personally. If a soldier for whom mail arrives is off on a 


CEREBRATIONS 


| 


detail, it must be kept sately until personal delivery can 
be made. When mail is received for a soldier who has 
been transferred to another organization, it should at 
once be indorsed with the correct forwarding address 
and promptly returned to the APO. Regimental and 
battalion mail orderlies should not be given additional 
duties to perform. 

All a mail-handling system requires in order to be 
efhcient is honesty, a fair amount of industry and in 
telligence, and frequent check-ups by commanding of 
ficers and adjutants. Mail orderlies must be impressed 
with the responsibility and importance of their duties 
and the really serious offense of mishandling their mail 

LIEUTENANT VERNON Pizer 
oo are nie 


Obstacles to Trainin g 


The Inranrry Journat of April, 1942, carried a 
letter signed “Staff Sergeant,” requesting information 
regarding the time factor in the training of truck drivers 
and in motor maintenance. He goes on to say, “The 
article by Captain Charles S. D’Orsa tells me how, but 
as far as telling me when all of this work is going to be 
done, the time to do it is the problem, not how to do it.” 

The answer, of course, is that the War Department 
recognizes Staff Sergeant's problem and has published 
more than a few pages on the subject, as can be verified 
by a study of its training programs. Moreover, the 
War Department has ordered certain senior officers to 
take courses in motor maintenance in order to insure 
that this important problem is fully understood 

If the training in driving and motor maintenance 
has been so fully outlined, what causes Staff Sergeant's 
problem? Here we find a simple answer. The control 
of training has been highly centralized during the 
present war. Depending on the division concerned 
we find this control exercised either by the infantry 
brigadier, the division G-3, or even at times by the 
regimental commander. If these men do not under 
stand the training called for by the several mobiliza 
tion training programs, many headaches similar to 
those mentioned by Staff Sergeant are certain to occur. 
But these problems can and should be easily rectified. 

Another possible explanation of Staff Sergeant's 
problem is that his tactical vehicles are too often used 
to carry out administrative functions. This misuse can 
also be easily corrected but unfortunately not by Staff 
Sergeant. Here his CO needs to step in. 

In war, time is always short and even though we 
assume a strict compliance with all training directives 
Staff Sergeant would have a difficult problem at best. 
Let us all con paragraph 24, Field Manual 21-5, in 
which we find the following: “One of the most im 
portant duties of each commander is to remove obstacles 
to training.” In this case our obstacle seems to be that 
the time designated for driver training and maintenance 
is being used for other purposes. 

LreureNANt CoLonec TRAINING 


















































Poet For Martial Men 


SELECTED WORKS OF STEPHEN VINCENT 
BENET. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. Vol. | 
Poetry, 487 Pages. Vol. Il Prose, 483 Pages. $5.00. 


There are four things that bring Stephen Vincent Benét 
closer to the Army of the United States than most Ameri- 
can writers. He was an Army boy, son of an Army officer, 
brought up on Army posts. He wrote, second item, John 
Brown's Body, which breathes more firmly and finely of 
American ways of warfare and American men in war than 
any other poem. His writing, prose and poetry, speaks 
largely of the Nation and its history. And, fourth and last 
item, the selected works in these two volumes stand high 
in all the writing done by American writers. 

The men of a peacetime Army read no less, and probably 
a little more than the men of comparable professional 
standing. And on every post there is, of course, a post 
library. In a number of these, over the past decade and 
more, I’ve noticed the library copy of John Brown's Body 
which is included in Volume I of this set. At every place 
I've seen it, it was worn as much as a book can be worn 
without falling apart. Most of the copies had been rebound 
at least once in heavy buckram in the usual library form. 
And the card in the back showed a steady and frequent 
circulation throughout the years since the book came off 
the presses. And many a man had marked with a pencil 
as he read. 

I wish I had one of those marked and thumb-marked 
copies as I write this review. But it isn’t hard to pick a 
hundred places for marking and quoting. For my part, 
the passages on the leaders of the War Between the States 
can all be marked. Here, for one, is Ewell: 


Ewell goes by, 
The little woodpecker, bald and quaint of speech, 
With his wooden leg stuck stiffly out of his saddle, 
He is muttering, “Sir, I’m a nervous Major-General, 
And whenever an aide rides up from General Jackson 
I fully expect an order to storm the North Pole.” 
He chuckles and passes, full of crotchets and courage, 
Living on frumenty for imagined dyspepsia, 
And ready to storm the North Pole at a Jackson phrase. 


Then follow the famous descriptions of Jackson and Lee, 
too long to give here in their entirety. 
. . « the plain 
Presbyterian figure in the flat cap, 








Throwing his left hand out in the awkward gesture 
That caught the bullet out of the air at Bull Run, 
Awkward, rugged, and dour. . 


* * * 


Stonewall Jackson, wrapped in his beard and his 
silence... . 

And then Traveller and his master. “Look at them well 

The horse is an iron grey, sixteen hands high, 

Short back, deep chest, strong haunch, flat legs, small 
head, 

Delicate ear, quick eye, black mane and tail, 

Wise brain, obedient mouth. 


* > * 


The rider, now. 

He, too, is iron grey 
[hough the thick hair and thick, blunt-pointed beard 
Have frost in them. 

Broad-foreheaded, deep-eyed, 
Straight-nosed, sweet-mouthed, firm-lipped, head cleanly 

set, 

He and his horse are matches for the strong 


Grace of proportion that inhabits both. 


But perhaps more soldier readers of Stephen Vincent 
Benét would choose the battle passages, the lines that rl 
on unequalled in American poetry for their vividness and 
accuracy and understanding of war. 

Stephen Vincent Benét is not simply a soldier's poet 
He’s a writer for martial American men whether or n 
thev ever Carry a gun or fly a plane in war. 


- 7 A 


“With Your Bare Hands” 
GET TOUGH. By Captain W. E. Fairbairn. New York 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 120 Pages I 
lustrated; $1.00. 


Get Tough contains very clear directions for hand-o 
hand encounter. These are presented by an expert and are 
probably effective ways of crippling or killing an enem 
at close quarters. 

It strikes me, however, that the book deserves some 
hashing over for all that. In the first place, if months ¢ 
earnest practice with a Farmer Burns correspondence 
course in wrestling forms anything of a background for 
judgment (it was Farmer Burns who, at 165 pounds 
threw Frank Gotch), this book doesn’t warn its reader 
of the long period of constant practice it is going to tale 
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1942 BOOK REVIEWS 83 
them | proach perfection in the art it describes. Most of 
the tric look fairly easy, but the enemy who succumbs to 
them a) pears to be pictured a lot more stupid and non- 
«tan ‘han I should think most enemy soldiers would be. 
7 is vo criticism of the methods, but of the way they are SO [ IND OFF 
Pak: for example, the matchbox attack (No. 22). It Soldier Songs from the Revolution 
~uns as follows: “You are sitting down, say, in a railway to World War II 
coach. Your opponent, who is on your left, sticks a gun 
n your ribs holding it in his right hand.” Well, there you Edited by 
ure. Now go after him. You can kill him without even EDWARD ARTHUR DOLPH 
taking his gun away from him—through the following 
aifty stratagem. (This is going to be hard to describe with- Music Arranged by 
out pictures.) There are two parts to the approved so- 
ies |) “Take a matchbox and hold it as in figure 74, PHILIP EGNER 
the top of the box being slightly below the finger and A new edition of Army songs. Every company 
thumb.” (Figure 74 shows the box grasped within the should have a copy. 
cdenched hand.) Then: (2) “Keeping the upper part of | 
the right arm to the right side of your body, with a circular $3.50 | 


upward motion of your right fist, turning your body from 


the hip, strike your opponent hard on the left side of his PPPPIPIPIPIPIPERE EEE EEE EEE 
well. face, as near to the jawbone as possible (figure 75); parry 
the gun away from your body with your left forearm.” The FOURTH Horseman 








smal] Figure 75 appears to indicate that the enemy who stuck By LT. COL J. H. DOHERTY 
the gun in your ribs was obliging enough to hold it behind ; 
your arm so that a quick short movement of your arm Finance Department | 
backwards would knock it away. I’m no expert (except This book on life and death will enable every | 
for what Farmer Burns tried to teach me by mail twenty- soldier to leave his affairs in the best of shape 
eight years ago, and his stuff was OK), but it seems to before leaving for battle. | 
me that nine people out of ten who stick a gun in your | 
am ribs will stick it in front of your arm rather than behind $1.00 | 


your arm. Moreover, enemies who stick guns into your ribs 


in railway carriages probably mean enough business not to PPPPDDPIDIDDDIERKR EKER REE 


let you fish in your pants pocket for a box of matches, and 


any oy may only have a clip of matches instead of a box. | Remember Pearl Harbor' 
should think too that most such enemies might know about 
the matchbox trick and drill you just northeast of the ap By BLAKE CLARK 
pendix at your first move toward your pocket. I haven’t Here’s the story of what happened in Hawaii on 
incent any doubt, however, the trick will kill a man and that it is December 7, 1941, not as the reporters told it and | 
a wal sometimes useful. as you read it in the newspapers, but as an Ameri- | 
s and Now I think this brief specific criticism is a fair one for can resident of Hawaii saw and experienced it. | 
the book as a whole, with some exceptions. There is, be $1 25 
poet sides, an emphasis, it appears to me, on getting close to . 
or no J Your opponent in order to best him, and what seems more 
inefcient, getting close to your opponent without any PPPIPIPIPIPIPEEEELEK EEE EEK 
weapons of your own. The bricf sections on the knife and 
the “smatchet” look first-rate to me, and the book should Men On Bataan 
have opened with these sections and with the weaponless 
attacks from the rear. For the first principle of hand-to- By JOHN HERSEY 
York hand fighting is to strike the first and deadliest blow at the i ; 
es; I! J enemy unaware. The rest of it is something you use if A striking and moving account of American 


soldiers with their backs to the wall—plus the 


you've been awkward or careless enough to betray your story of McArthur. 


om approach or get captured. The dope on tying up a beaten 


nd are [ae @emy also appears sound. $2.50 
enem\ Unquestionably Get Tough goes into a most important 

held of training for modern war. But any instruction in Th | f J | 
- some gp band-to-hand fighting needs tying in with the methods of € in antry ourna 
aths of fighting at a distance in order to put it in its military per- The Infantry Association's 
sdence fe Pective. 1 haven't meant to deride either Captain Fair- Magazine for Fighting Men 


nd for bairn (or Farmer Burns) in this review. The first is prob- 
cunk ably just as expert in his field as the second was in his. 
aades The author does warn of the extreme care that must be 


sige taken in practice not to injure a friendly collaborator. ww Groen -f 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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Our Main Guides of War 
Field Service Regulations—Operations— 


(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration— 


(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides 


of war used by our 


Army combined in one handy book. 624 pages. 


$1.25 


PPIPIPIPPIPIPIPEREEEEEE EEE ERE 


New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The complete text 


of the official Soldier's 


Handbook with 128 


pages of added material. This compact little 


book has received wide 


$ .50 


recognition. 


EEE ADDDDADAD 
New Infantry Drill Regulations 


An up-to-date 346-page 


edition with consider- 


able added material useful to soldiers of 


every grade. 
Fabkote binding .. 


Cloth binding ............ 


Finn cin aeeee 
paold PRE e 75 


PPPPPPPIPIPIPIEREE EERE ERE EEE 


The Background of Our 


War 


This material is from the Army Orientation 


Courses. Splendid maps. 


$2.00 


Unbiased text. 


PPPIPIPIPPPPIPEREEE EEE EERE EE 


MacArthur on War 
Edited by FRANK C. 


A collection of General 


$3.00 


The Infantry 


The Infantry Ass 


W ALDROP 
MacArthur's writings 


Journal 


ociation’s 


Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 





+ Washington, D. C. 
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lugus: 


Farmer Burns's course bore this out thoroug 


' 
‘Ik licht wagole i . ugh. To th 
day I have a slight waggle in one of my cervical] 


rteby Y, 
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Propaganda, Jap Style 


HOW JAPAN PLANS TO WIN. By Kinoak: Mars 
Translated by Kilsoo K. Haan. Boston: Little. Brown ¢ 
Company, 1942. 323 Pages; $2.50. 


The translator states in an introductory note—the tra 
lator is the Washington representative of the Sino-Korey 
Peoples’ League, an anti-Japanese secret society—that he » 
ceived word from one of his agents in Japan some time 19, 
that two Japanese officers, “both members of the Blac 
Dragon Society, were on their way to California to ¢ 
propaganda work among the Japanese-Americans of th, 
West Coast . . .” and that “they were bringing with then 
a kind of Japanese Mein Kampf, which had been used : 
stimulate morale at home with some effect.” Mr. Haa, 
went to California and was able to get a copy of the bool 
which he then translated. 

The book is a piece of propaganda and not exactly th 
“Japanese blueprint for victory,” which the publishe; 
claim for it on the dust jacket. It is nevertheless an inte 
esting historical document and indicates to us the type o/ 
material our Jap enemies feel will help sustain moral 
home. 

4 4 ’ 


Sound Camouflage References 


CAMOUFLAGE. Military Intelligence Service Bulle: 
No. 13. Washington: War Department, 1942. 36 Pages 
Illustrated. Restricted. 


Camouflage, a reproduction of a pamphlet prepared by 
the British Middle East Command, is another of the val 
uable publications of the Dissemination Branch, MIS. | 
treats most clearly of the special desert problems of camo 
flage. Such material as this deserves the widest distribu 
tion. There is more than one big desert our troops may bk 
fighting in before the war is over. 


4 4 4 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT. By D. Hay Surg 
oner New York: Longmans Green & Company, !%2 
106 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.25. 

AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. By D. Hay Surgeone 
New York: Longmans Green & Company, 1942. |!4 
Pages; Illusctrated; Index; $1.25. 

Brief discussions of the subject in moderately technica 
language. The references to actual airplanes are to Bri 
ish models. 

4 4 4 


The Nazi Leaders From Close at Hand 


THE FOE WE FACE. By Pierre J. Huss. New Yor 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 300 Pages; $3.0 


This author writes from intimate knowledge of thing 
Nazi. He was the head of the Berlin bureau of Inter 
national News Service for eight years and during that time 
talked to Adolf Hitler many times. He devotes almost the 
whole of his book to the men at the top in Nazi Germam 
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1942 
nably some of his material is conjectual, but he 


Unque , er 
; - readers whenever he doesn’t think his facts 


intorm 


are com) ete. ‘ ks 
\r. Huss thinks that Hitler is afraid of President Roose 


velt and ifraid of the power of the United States. This is 
the impression he gathered in an interview with Hitler- 
t forms the last chapter of the book—a short time before 
Pearl Harbor. 

This is naturally a book of considerable interest for its 
analysis and study of the Nazi leaders. Mr. Huss doesn’t 
ev to build up the leaders of our German enemies as 
monsters as Others have done nor as supermen. It also 
seems probabte to me that he probably gives them more 
color than they actually have—or certainly some of them. 
There is very little in the book about the German military 
Jeaders. 

Thus the title is misleading, for it actually refers to 
Hitler himself and those around him and not to the whole 
German army and nation. 


y 5 A y 


Books In a Time of War 


RBOOKMAKING AND KINDRED AMENITIES. Ed- 
ited and with Notes by Earl Schenck Miers and Richard 
Ellis. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1942. 
148 Pages; $3.50. 


[his book on books, produced in wartime, pleasant 
hough its appearance is to the eye and its contents to the 
mind, has an unreality that is relieved only by Beatrice 
Varde's chapter on “Books in Great Britain.” We can per- 
haps also except George Stevens’ sensible comment on the 
lace of the editor in the making of books and Bennett 
‘erf's somewhat acidulous chapter on the relationship be- 
veen author and publisher. But it is Miss Warde alone 
vho speaks of books in war. 

Whether American publishers are going to be faced with 

he tremendous problems that England has had to struggle 
‘ith in the production of books, is something only the 
progress of the war can answer. At the present moment it 
ems unlikely that equivalent destruction to that which 
bas been the lot of the London publishers, will ever 
trike New York. 
At the same time, it seems very probable indeed that 
here are major problems on the way which will affect 
merican publishing almost to an equal degree to the prob- 
pms that have arisen in other countries at war, although 
e problems may not be identical. 

Before considering these problems, perhaps it would be 
est to say that books are an essential in total war. They 
e an essential for the troops and for the people at home. 
pon being informed that twenty-five thousand books had 


een shipped to him, one of our overseas commanders re- 





















d ently said, “Why weren't fifty thousand sent? We need 
hem.” It seems unnecessary to go into the reasons why 
" York ks new and old will continue to be a major item in the 
s; $3.0 es of Americans not in the armed forces. 
£ thin But there are, it seems to me, in the present methods of 
f Inter aking and distributing books, a number of activities and 
hat tim J etUOns which may well, in a total war of several years’ 
cnost the Eaton, be found unessential. Where these probably 
you asteful parts of bookmaking and book distribution mainly 
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THE STORY OF 
OUR AIR FORCES 


By 
LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 


and 
BRIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 


THE ARMY FLYER 
$2.75 
WINGED WARFARE 
$3.00 


PDPDDDIDIPIPIIEEEKEEEEEEEEEREEK 


How to Become 


an Officer, U.S. Army 


By LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 
A real guide to the uninitiated. 


$1.00 


>>DDDDIDDIIIIIECCKEEEEELEEK 
For the Aircraft Spotter 
What’s That Plane? 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, JR. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
51 or more copies: 17¢ each 


This is an Infantry Journal -Penguin Book. 
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Our Main Guides of War 


Field Service Regulations—Operations— 
(FM 100-5) 


Field Service Regulations—Administration— 
(FM 100-10) 


Staff Officers’ Field Manual — The Staff and 
Combat Orders—(FM 101-5) 


The three main guides of wag 
Army combined in one handy box 


$1.25 
PDIDDIDIPPPPPPKKKKEEE 


New Soldier’s Handbook 


A MUST for every soldier. The 
of the official Soldier's Handb, 
pages of added material. This 
book has received wide recognil 


$ 50 
>DIPPDIDIDDPPIEEEKEE 


New Infantry Drill Regulations 


An up-to-date 346-page edition 
able added material useful 6 
every grade. 


Fabkote binding a 
Cloth binding ..........., 


PDIDPPPIIIPIPIKKEKEEERRE 
The Background of Our War 


This material is from the Arm 
Courses. Splendid maps. Unbiaseavtext: 


$2.00 
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MacArthur on War 
Edited by FRANK C. WALDROP 


A collection of General MacArthur's writings 


$3.00 
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Farmer Burns's course bore this out thoroug! To 
day I have a slight waggle in one of my cervical | crtebrs, 

? taeg 
Propaganda, Jap Style 
HOW JAPAN PLANS TO WIN. By Kinoahi May. 
Translated by Kilsoo K. Haan. Boston: Little, Brows ; 
Company, 1942. 323 Pages; $2.50. 


he translator states in an introductory note—the trans 
lator is the W ashington representative of the Sino-Koreag 
Peoples’ League, an anti-Japanese secret society—thathe 
. . ,«@ £1 2 r . 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FLIGHT. By D. Hay Surge 


oner New York: Longmans Green & Company, 1942 
106 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $1.25. 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTION. By D. Hay Surgeone 
New York: Longmans Green & Company, 1942. |!4 
Pages; Illusctrated; Index; $1.25. 

Brief discussions of the subject in moderately technica 
language. The references to actual airplanes are to Brit 
ish models. 
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The Nazi Leaders From Close at Hand 


THE FOE WE FACE. By Pierre J. Huss. New Yor 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 300 Pages; $3.01 


This author writes from intimate knowledge of thing 
Nazi. He was the head of the Berlin bureau of Inter 
national News Service for eight years and during that tim 
talked to Adolf Hitler many times. He devotes almost the 
whole of his book to the men at the top in Nazi German 
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.ably some of his material is conjectual, but he 


Unques' ' , 
this aforms |s readers whenever he doesn't think his facts 
rae ¥ p 

are com ae ; pean : 

Mr. Huss thinks that Hitler is afraid of President Roose 
velt and sfraid of the power of the United States. This is 
she impression he gathered in an interview with Hitler 

ste + forms the last chapter of the book—a short time before 
wn \ Pearl H DOT. 5 ; , 
[his is naturally a book of considerable interest for its 
nalysis and study of the Nazi leaders. Mr. Huss doesn’t 
trans to build up the leaders of our German enemies as 
Orean Mi encters as others have done nor as supermen. It also 
onster pe 


he re: Bi oem: probable.to.me that he probably gives them more 


4TLY 
UND 


SHEE" SF the London publishers, will ever 






Suet frike New York. 

19) At the same time, it seems very probable indeed that 
here are major problems on the way which will affect 
merican publishing almost to an equal degree to the prob- 

io pms that have arisen in other countries at war, although 


e problems may not be identical. 

Before considering these problems, perhaps it would be 
st to say that books are an essential in total war. They 
re an essential for the troops and for the people at home. 
pon being informed that twenty-five thousand books had 
en shipped to him, one of our overseas commanders re- 






*chnica 


to Brit 













j ntly said, “Why weren't fifty thousand sent? We need 
em.” It seems unnecessary to go into the reasons why 
\ York ks new and old will continue to be a major item in the 
5; $3.0 es of Americans not in the armed forces. 
£ things But there are, it seems to me, in the present methods of 
f Inter aking and distributing books, a number of activities and 
hat time [MgPe™@tions which may well, in a total war of several years’ 
ides te ration, be found unessential. Where these probably 
rales asteful parts of bookmaking and book distribution mainly 
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THE STORY OF 
OUR AIR FORCES 


By 


LT. GEN. H. H. ARNOLD 
and 


RIG. GEN. IRA C. EAKER 
THE ARMY FLYER 
$2.75 
WINGED WARFARE 
$3.00 
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low to Become 
)fficer, U. S. Army 


LT. COL. ARTHUR VOLLMER 


/ val guide to the uninitiated. 


$1.00 
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the Aircraft Spotter 
What’s That Plane? 


By WALTER B. PITKIN, JR. 


1 to 10 copies: 25¢ each 
11 to 50 copies: 20¢ each 
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BINDERS 


FOR FIELD AND TECHNICAL MANUALS 
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V Manuats Do Nor Ger Lost. 

VV Keeps Manuats in Systematic Orpen. 
V/V Manuats Remain in Goop Conprrion. 
V No Hote-puncuine Necessary. 

\/ INEXPENSIVE. 

V Ruccep, Durasce. 

V Easy To Operate. 


Needed by ALL headquarters, from company to army. 


$1.50 


(10% discount in lots of 10 or more, 
f. 0. 6b. Washington) 


Technical Manual Binders at same price. 


PPIPPPIPIPIPIPEREEEEEEEEE EEE 


Modern Battle 


By LT. COL. PAUL W. THOMPSON 
$2.00 


This is a book on today’s war—describing the action 
of small units in a dozen or more battles ranging from 
the campaign in Poland to the airborne attack on Crete. 

Plenty of maps. 


PPPPPPPIPPPPPIIPEEEE EEE EEE EE EK 
Infantry in Battle 


$3.00 


Now in a new edition Infantry in Battle is the standard 
book for the study of Infantry tactics. 

The smoke and fog of battle are brushed aside to dis- 
close the realities of warfare through the use of actual 
historical examples, described for the most part by men 
who experienced them. 


The Infantry Journal 


The Infantry Association's 
Magazine for Fighting Men 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D. C. 
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lie appears to be indicated by the fact that the iil pri 
of a book in a bookstore is usually four or fiy. “a - 
actual cost of making the book plus the royaliics to the 
author. At a guess, I would say that the reduc: ion of * 
come we can all expect in the future will even: ually ta}. 
care of this disparity. People simply won't have the mone, 
to buy books with, unless their prices are much |ower than 
at present. Book prices have in general been .0unting 
steadily during the past year or two. But the day is bound 
to come in a period of total war when the trend must move 
heavily in the opposite direction, and I am afraid it will ke 
the bookseller, the distributor, and the publisher, more 
than the author and the printer, who will have to take ut 


the slack. 

When this happens, it is a question whether the bey 
seller system which Mr. Stern strongly defends in hi 
chapter of Bookmaking and Kindred Amenities, will con 
tinue in force with all its present artificial aspects and its 
harmful narrowing of attention to books that are some 
times of more value than the best-sellers themeselves. o 
whether the best-seller will take on an entirely differen: 
aspect such that it will no longer have its present exag 
gerated importance among books. 

It is my notion that a total war of several years’ duration 
will probably find a tremendous increase in the number of 
inexpensive books issued. The 25-cent books to which 
Miss Warde refers several times in her chapter on “Books 
in Wartime England,” may become the principal vehicle 
not only for reprint publishing but for much new publish 
ing, including those books that now hit the best-seller class 
especially those of fiction. The more durable forms of 
books—what we think of now when we think of books 
we may probably find restricted to textbooks, reference 
books, and special editions for library use. And regrettabk 
though it may seem, the production of truly expensive 
books—the books that are costly because of the material, the 
art, and the special labor that go into them—may find itself 
in abeyance. There should still be, however, opportunity 
for the exercise of the basic printing arts on a large scale 
though in much less costly mediums. 

For a number of years now the War Department has is 
sued most of its official texts in a fairly sturdy paper 
bound form. This was originally done for reasons of econ 
omy, but the books have proven satisfactory in form for us 
even in war, and tens of millions of them have alread 
been issued to the troops and tens of millions more wil 
doubtless be issued. These books are susceptible of con 
siderable improvement in typography and design, but they 
are nevertheless books in their most inexpensive form. Add 
this fact to the tremendous increase in recent years of the 
production of the 25-cent type of reprint plus some presen! 
tendency to issue needed new books of certain types in ths 
form, and I think it tells us the direction toward which 
publishing in general must move if total war must strip I 
of its non-essential aspects. 

While I am guessing about the future of publishing! 
will also say that the trend I have described as probable 
may not prove in the end to be at all a drastic curtailment 
of book production. Indeed, I am inclined to believe that 
it may turn out to have its saving aspect. 

For one thing, though the total amount that we wil 
have with which to purchase books may be much less than 
at present, it is possible that the total numbers of boo 
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gistribut will be greatly increased through readjustment 
wo the most inexpensive form of book production. 

All this is, to be sure, only a guess. But total war does 
mean the total stripping of non-essentials from every aspect 
of our lives and our nation. We have a long way to go in 
many fields, but trends are already discernible in most 
Gelds and now is the time to be doing some hard squinting 


into the future. 
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THE NAVY WIFE. By Anne Briscoe Pye and Nancy 
Shea. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 335 Pages; 
(Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


What Mrs. Shea did so well for women of the Army in 
The Army Wife, she has done again here in collaboration 
with Mrs. Pye. I stuck my neck out in reviewing The 
4rmy Wife by expressing a man’s opinions on bathroom 
towels and curtains. I am not going to do it here because 
what | know about the life of a Navy wife and her hus- 
band is mighty little. All I do know is that wherever I have 
served alongside of Navy families, I have found them grand 
people. 

However, a report from my executive officer, who is 
more of an expert in these matters, states that this is another 
most interesting and helpful book for the service wife. 


y 7 y 


FLAMINGO ROAD. By Robert Wilder. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1942. 342 Pages; $2.50. 


Did you ever happen to have the fun of reading a novel 
written about people just like people you used to know in 
your old home town? About people who make the old 
days live again, and make you feel how short a time it 
seems since you were there among them yourself? Well, 
this author has given me that pleasure twice. First in God 
Has a Long Face and now in Flamingo Road. 

For any reader both are strong and vital tales—tales of 
the East Coast region of Florida and the people who made 
that region what it is. In this second novel as in the other, 
there's realism, color, action, plus men and women who 
live their lives with the intensity that goes with living in 
the land of sand and sunshine. 


7 A y 


ARMS AND THE PEOPLE. By Alden Stevens. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 262 Pages; $2.75. 


A summary of the nation’s war effort, and not an accu- 
rate or balanced one. Such books also tend to be somewhat 
out-of-date by the time they appear owing to the slow and 
cumbersome processes that American book publication and 
distribution seem to require. The chapter on the armed 
forces now reads like mighty old stuff and the author “looks 
at the Army” in it as if it were a detached institution. He 
doesn't think in terms of “our Army” or “my Army,” but in 
terms of “the Army.” But this, of course, is the usual ap- 
proach, though recently more writers and reporters have 
been remembering that it is their Army after all, and that 
what it is, and particularly what it has been for year upon 
year while they never gave it a thought, was actually a 
matter of national as well as military responsibility. 
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The War and the World 


The Impact of War 
By PENDLETON HERRING 


The finest modern book on our government and 
its military strength. 


$2.50 


Armies on Wheels 
By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


Brilliant thought on today’s war by the military 
expert of the Detroit News. 


The Nature of Modern Warfare 
By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS 


A leading British critic analyzes modern war in 


fluent language. 


$2.50 


$1.25 


War and National Policy $1.00 


A bibliography of some 350 books and 200 articles 
in periodicals are listed in this outline. 


The German Army 
By DR. HERBERT ROSINSKI 


A thorough account by a former German expert 
on strategy. 


$4.00 


German Psychological Warfare $2.50 
Edited by LADISLAS FARAGO 


A summary of the Nazi Army’s uses of psychology 


Great Soldiers of Two World Wars $3.50 
By H. A. DeWEERD 


The editor of Military Affairs writes short biogra- 
phies of 12 leaders. 


America’s Strategy in W orld Politics $3.75 
By NICHOLAS J. SPYKMAN 
A modern treatment of strategy on a wide scale 


involving the geography of international politics, 
trade and armed strength. 


Strategy for Victory 
By HANSON BALDWIN 


The military critic of The New York Times ably 
sizes up the war. 


$1.75 
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| WAAAY L \ASACAO “. . . What the Fight Is About’ descr 
| \ ONE MAN’S MEAT. By E. B. White. New You [on 

| Jf Harper & Brothers, 1942. 346 Pages; $2.50 “i 


. . It seems to me that E. B. White’s mind penetrates mor 
The Service Academies readily toward the core of life as we know it th 7 


that of 





. most American writers. Whether his pen strikes . de ed 
Annapolis: Gangway to the Quarterdeck patch, or as it more often does, a rca rich area a " ” 
é id By CAPT. W. D. PULESTON, U.S.N. apple of existence, it usually pierces the outer layers with rs 
4! | Thee aisey of the Divwel Acadeiny. a eis ese to few other writers and finds the see, ss 
\} and sometimes prods it out to examine it. : 

BE ; | suppose Mr. White should be called a philosopher 00k 

it West Point: Moulder of Men But you cannot mark him down as one from the languac os 

t| By MAJOR WILLIAM H. BAUMER he uses. He has no jargon and he plugs no i of train 
- : 7 Pant y : reasoning. (nd 

Everything about the “Point” is covered in detail. But he can show you how he writes better than | can tel mM 

$3 00 each it. He says he feels that the blurb on the jacket of his Th 

; a book should say: “There isn’t time to read this book. Py; point 

i it in your pocket and when the moment arrives throw jt Point 
| POD ODO KKK KEKE EEE KEE RK straight and hard.” Of the fact that his publishers are an book. 

Fi nouncing that his book is written in the first person singu descr 

i | A T Ik lar he says, “. . . I had hoped to conceal it from them by \ 

a rmy a starting a few sentences with another word than | purpe 

By COLONEL ELBRIDGE COLBY \sa matter of fact, this quality in the book is a thing which we 
’ perhaps gives it some relation to the war. It is a book of . 

i There are hours of pleasurable reading in this for, and by an individual. In this respect it is anathema inet 
familiar dictionary of soldier speech. Every sol- Gur enemies, who find in individualism the signs of na hell 
dier will enjoy thumbing through it. tional decay. It is the ‘I’ in a man which Hitler has set our chan; 

$2.00 to destroy. I don’t know what he proposes to substitute fo: sual 


it and I don’t think he does. Individualism and the firs 


| PDD EEE EEE ERE person singular are closely related to freedom, and are what 


the fight is about. 


The Army Wife ge Bs DI 


RUSSIANS DON’T SURRENDER. By Alexande Yo 

By NANCY B. SHEA Poliakov. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1942 Ih 

A grand gift for the Army helpmate— young 191 Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. rk 

— The jacket says that this is the first eyewitness account is thi 

$2.50 of the Russian Army in action. It is a translation of a book th 

written by a war correspondent for the Red Army news 9 

PDD EERE Paper Red Star. Early in the fighting last year his unit his | 

was surrounded by the German forces as they delivered brow: 

their attack. Yo 


enemy in any direction that seemed promising, and made 


| | Insignia of the Services For some days the unit kept on striking at the Naz me 


By CAPTAIN PAUL BROWN the utmost use of guerrilla tactics with considerable suc Pule: 
| A fully illustrated work on the insignia of the cess. It finally broke through to join the rest of the Rus 
| Arm : : sian Army. ing | 
| derstom t oe a ne ee ree Now if this book had described with a reasonable = 

| amount of military detail how the encircled unit kept on #5“ 
$1.50 battling, how it used its arms and the ground against the me 
anc 


enemy, and what tactics it used to best advantage in break 
ing out of the circle again, it would have been a humdinge: 


The Infantry Journal for a military reader. As it stands, however, it is simp) 


composed of material written for home consumption orig 











BL The Infantry Association's nally. It consists mainly of episodes, a few of them inter HRWH 

| Magazine for Fighting Men esting from the military viewpoint, but most of them her C) 

1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. + Washington, D.C. _ stuff of a very fair quality but of no particular interest alte i 

i | you have read but briefly. The spirit of the Soviet fighte 19 
: 


is here in this personal narrative by a Russian soldier, but 
despite Pierre van Paasen’s enthusiastic introduction, ! 


: AYN \#A\4A\4A\4A\ 4 don’t see it as anything more than an ably done amatew! 
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jescript of fighting experience which includes some 
ie ie “TF 

wood h what it means to conduct a war within a com 
: of enemy troops. 


1 7 1 
The Military Academy 
WEST POINT: MOULDER OF MEN. By Major Wil 
liam |{. Baumer, Jr. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1942. 264 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 
Major Baumer wisely devotes almost the whole of his 


book to the Military Academy as it stands and as it is con 
ducted. The whole life of the Academy, the courses of 
training, and everything it stands for, are covered in detail. 
\nd it's a good book for every reader who wants to know 
of West Point as it now is. 

The author does not discuss at any length some of the 
points of discussion which have arisen concerning West 
Point from time to time. But that is not the purpose of his 
book. Its chief purpose is to give us a full and interesting 
description of West Point today—a purpose well fulfilled. 

\ book like Major Baumer's naturally serves another 
purpose still. It informs the soldier of some years service 
himself that there has been a steady progress on the Hud 
won. The classic remark of the old graduate on hearing 
that life is less rigid up there is, “The place has gone to 
hell”—but said without rancor, if said of every slightest 
change. But I don’t see how it could be said, even with the 
ysual grin, after reading this new account. 


7 y y 


The Naval Academy 


ANNAPOLIS: GANGWAY TO THE QUARTER 
DECK. By Captain W. D. Puleston, U. S. Navy. New 
York: Appleton-Century Company, 1942. 259 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 

[he main trouble when a soldier reads as good a book 
1s this on the cradle of the Navy is simply that he wonders 
in the back of his mind if he wouldn't have enjoyed a 
career in the Navy as much or more than he has enjoyed 
his life as a soldier. At least that is true of all soldiers 
brought up within sight or smell of salt water. 

You couldn't expect one of the Navy's leading writers to 
produce a history and description of the United States 
Naval Academy that wouldn’t be a bang-up job. Captain 
Puleston gives the first half of his book to history and the 
second half to the Academy itself. In addition to describ- 
ing the institution as it stands and operates, he takes a 
midshipman right on through from his plebe year to his 
graduation and commission. Everything that the young 
man whose ambition is the Navy needs to know is here, 
and soundly and accurately presented. 


“Re ae 
Civilian Defense—The Best Book Yet 
WHAT THE CITIZEN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE. By Walter D. Binger and Hil- 
ton H. Railey. New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 
1942. 171 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 


This is the best book on civilian defense I have seen yet, 
and there have been several good ones before it. The 





Axis Grand Strategy 


Defense Will Not Win the War 


The Tools of War 


ah 
Ww 


Suggested Reading 


$3.75 
Blueprint of Total War 


This book tells what the best German military 
writers thought about war just before the Second 
World War began. 


$1.50 
By LT. COL. W. F. KERNAN 


A book that has been much-discussed in all 
circles. 


$5.00 
By JAMES R. NEWMAN 


A thorough discussion of modern arms in un- 
derstandable terms. 


Mission to Moscow $3.00 
By AMBASSADOR JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


The latest and best interpretation of Soviet Russia. 


Introducing Australia 
By C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 
An American who knows describes the land and 
its people. 
Generals and Generalship $1.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


Stimulating lectures by the great British Com- 
mander. 


$3.00 


Allenby: A Study in Greatness $3.00 
By GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL 


A study of a great military leader of World War I 
by a great leader of the present war. 


Conflict: The American Civil War $3.50 
By GEORGE FORT MILTON 


A concise one-volume account of the American 
Civil War. 


The Infantry Journal 
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American Cam paigns 


By MAJOR MATTHEW FORNEY STEELE 


This is the only single work which gives de- 
tailed accounts, plus superb three-color maps, of 
every American battle from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. Used as a textbook 
at West Point. 

Two Vol Volume I: Text 


Volume II: Maps 


$8.00 the set. 
PPIDPIPPPPIIIIP EKER EEE EERE ER 


Warfare 


By BRIG. GEN. OLIVER L. SPAULDING, COL. JOHN 
W. WRIGHT and CAPT. HOFFMAN NICKERSON 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 


This is the fascinating story of war from the 
first tribal squabbles to the Napoleonic campaigns. 


Readable . . 


- accurate. 





$3.00 
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Roots of Strategy 


By COLONEL T. R. PHILLIPS 


Five great military classics, some of it newly 


translated from authentic sources. 


$3.00 
>IDIPIIIPIPIPPCEEKEKEEKEEEKEEKE 


Signposts of Experience 
By MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM J. SNOW 


These World War memoirs of the Chief of Field 
Artillery from 1918 to 1927 are indispensable for 
an understanding of rearmament and personnel 


expansion. 


$2.75 
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August 
authors were not satisfied simply to give plain rul.. for the 
commonsense behavior of the civilian who m, nd th 
bombs dropping. They have placed him where ite 
in actuality—“in the front lines.” g 

“Civilian defense,” they say, “is everybody usiness 
and without exception is everybody's duty. Of a!) the con 
clusions that may be drawn from modern warfare, none jg 
clearer and none is deadlier in its implications than the 
one that has taught us that the civilian—man . woman 
boy or girl, in whatever occupation, wherever p| ed—must 


in the last analysis defend himself and his work In these 
circumstances the importance of the civilian has hes 
enormously magnified. . . .” 

The final chapter on “What the Citizen Must Know’ 
is a forceful if brief summing up of the absolute essentiak 
There is also a very good chapter on germ warfare with ; 
description of the attempt of the Japanese to spread buboni 
plague in China by different means from airplanes 

This is the tenth of the Norton Citizen series 
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INDUSTRIAL CAMOUFLAGE MANUAL. By Kon 
rad F. Whitman in collaboration with the Faculty of 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. New York: Rein 
hold Publishing Corporation, 1942. 128 Large Pages 
Charts, Diagrams; Photographs; $4.00. 


The thoroughness of the study covered in Industrial 
Camouflage Manual makes it invaluable to any man o 
agency responsible for large groups of buildings. It may 
seem late to be considering camouflage on the grand scale 
but no one can guess whether it is late or not and the 
earliest moment is the time to begin thinking of bombs 
not only in relation to our present structures, but to even 
thing new that we build. This study gives particular at 
tention to the part of dispersion in camouflage and reduc 
tion of vulnerability to bombing patterns. The hundred 
of drawings and photographs are clear and so is the analysis 
of each aspect of camouflage treated. Much clever work ha: 
been done with models. It seems to me also that this inde 
pendent study may contain a good deal of value to thos 
charged with the development of military camouflage « 
well as to industry. 
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HANDBOOK OF CIVILIAN PROTECTION. Prepared 
by the Civilian Defense Council of the College of the 
City of New York. New York: Whittlesey House, 1942 
184 Pages; Index; $1.25. 


This is a very complete manual prepared by the Civilian 
Defense Council of the College of the City of New York 
The authors and publishers kept the price down, as they 
should have, so that the book would be available to 4 
many as possible through sale. 

There have, of course, been a number of such books, and 
this is among the best. It duplicates materials issued 
pamphlet form by the United States Office of Civilian De 
fense, but here the stuff is all in one small, handy, and 
compactly written book. It should also be said that it does 
not attempt to cover any combat-defense measures, but 
simply those of air-raid protection. 
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iQust 1942 
‘the HR ooLLOOUIAL JAPANESE. By William Montgomery 
1 the McG , New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1942 
longs 234 | $1.85. 

The publishers announced this book “as a timely new 
ines , 


book written expressly to enable any adult to 
| easily acquire a sound speaking knowledge of the Japanese 
ne is HM nouage as quickly as possible.” The title page speaks of 
v the the present edition as the fifth impression and there is no 
ea copyright date shown on the next page. I have compared 
‘Must this present edition with the copy of the second impression 
a which I purchased in China a number of years ago. The 
nt fifth impression appears to be identical with the 
second impression except for the fact that the date of the 
preface 1920) is not shown. (At the same time Dr. Mc- 
Govern's book is a standard work on Japanese and I don’t 
suppose there has been much change in the elementary 
Japanese language in the past twenty years.) 
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RUSSIA AND JAPAN. By Maurice Hindus. New York 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1942. 254 Pages; $2.00. 


Japan,” writes Mr. Hindus, “must strike at Russia in the 
Far East while the other end of the Axis fights Russia in 
Europe, or else forfieit all hopes of ever becoming the 
dominant power on the mainland in Asia, perhaps even 
run the risk of eventually being pushed into a position 
of a second-rate power by the combined forces of Russia 
and an awakened and insurgent Asiatic nationalism.” He 
an or [thinks that Russia can go on fighting “from the Urals, 
t may [from Central Siberia, from Central Asia, from the Arctic 
scale, lands, fighting to the bitter end.” This is because Soviet 
id the #BRussia has learned military organization and modern war- 
yombs, HBfare. There is much discussion in the book of the Soviet 
every [nation and its past and present performances. 


lar at 
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ndreds HASEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC, 1936-41: A BIBLI- 
nalysis OGRAPHY. By Werner B. Ellinger and Herbert 
rk has Rosinski. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 


; inde 80 Pages; $1.00. 


oye This is a needed reference, and for once I am glad to 

" ee more attention paid to those important sources—the 
earings of the committees on appropriations of the House 
and Senate. These invariably contain a tremendous amount 
of information often forgotten by bibliographers and stu- 
ents in general. Sea Power in the Pacific appears to be 
n accurate job. The book comes up to the usual high 
tandard of the Princeton University Press in its typog- 
aphy and design. 
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PRICE CONTROL: THE WAR AGAINST INFLA- 
TION. By Erik T. H. Kjellstrom, Gustave H. Gluck, 
Ivan Wright, and Per Jacobsson. New Brunswick: Rut- 
gers University Press, 1942. 171 Pages; $2.50. 


The parallels that may be drawn between our own pres 
nt situation and what has previously happened in Sweden, 
ngland, Canada, and Switzerland, appear to be vital. 

ese four studies in a single book give us the needed 
aterials in concise form. The statistical matter is most 
early presented and the authors do not appear to go all 
ut for particular ideas of their own. 
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WU 4444 


Manual of 
Mess Management 


More than 340 Pages of Information for KP’s, 
Cooks, Mess Sergeants, Mess Officers and 
Organization Commanders. 


331 Arm y-Tested Recipes 


New mess officers will find this book indis- 
pensable; old-timers will find it convenient. Not 
only a book for officers, the MANUAL should 
be in the hands of every person whose duties 
pertain to feeding the American soldier. 


$2.00 
SPIDER 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


A Handbook for Army Motor 
Transport Personnel 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE is a tough 
job and getting tougher as the Army grows 
bigger. 


But this book will help you get over those 
tough spots. It’s designed for use—hard use— 
by every motor transport officer and man. 

PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE will help 
every soldier to Keep ’em Rolling. 


1 to 10 copies: $1.50 each 
11 to 50 copies: 1.20 each 
51 or more copies: 1.00 each 
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Important Books and Manuals of the Month 


New books on different aspects of the war continue 
to issue by the dozens. But for the soldier's profes 
sional use not a great many of them are worth his time. 
Attack, the book by Major F. O. Miksche, a Czech 
ofhicer, reviewed in the I.M.S. section of this issue of 
[he Journat, is one of unusual interest since it goes 
very fully into the theoretical side of blitzkrieg. 

The author's material on defense is perhaps even 
more interesting than his discussion on offensive war 
fare. There has been so much nonsense written about 
the German methods of warfare that The JourNat is 
especially glad to add this book to its list. 


lhis month again there are a number of new Field 
and Technical Manuals on the list, and quite a few 
that have been out of print are again listed. The more 
we see of the official manuals, particularly many of the 
recent ones, the more impressive and tremendous the 
job of preparing them and issuing them appears. Not 
only is there a great amount of intense effort and work 
required in writing and editing the manuals, but their 
production is a major publishing activity little realized 
by the non-military man who does not have occasion to 
use the Field and Technical Manuals. 

It would be interesting to see the totals as to copies 
of the official manuals printed and distributed nowa 


davs in comparison with the other books ol 
published. The manuals probably have 
since they must run into the tens of million 
Che Journat’ s service of supplying Field 
nical Manuals continues on a sizable scale. 
uals are of course distributed officially in lars 
ties to the units that use them. But there is no longer 
any personal distribution to officers as such as there 
used to be a number of years ago. Individuals and units 
can of course obtain extra copies ofhcially by makin 
application through proper channels, and the Manuals 
are also on sale at the Superintendent of Documents 
at Washington, D. C., as well as at The [nranrpy 
JouRNAL. 


ill kinds 


id Tech- 
‘he man- 
quanti. 


Often The INranrry JouRNAL continues to have ip 
stock copies of manuals which are out of print tem. 
pore arily—this because it attempts to stock enough of the 
manuals to last - sometime but not to become obs 
lete. The total of The Journat’s stock runs some 
thirty or forty bun: books of this type alone. 


Lovers of our own marching song, The Infantry: 
Kings of The Highway, will be glad to know that it has 
been recorded and is now available wherever Victor 
records are sold. It is No. 27816A. Brigadier General 
R. J. Burt, U. S. Army, Retired, is the composer. 























Here’s 


of modern warfare. 
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ATTACK 


By MAJOR F. O. MIKSCHE, Czech Army 


the clearest detailed exposition yet of Nazi offensive 


warfare. Not just another “‘war book” but an absorbing study 


Published in Britain as Blitzkrieg, 


it received instant recognition. 


$2.50 
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